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must do all his work before he is fifty years old. We 
look in vain for a fourth suggestion of the obstacle in the 
way of young men desiring to enter the ministry, which 
is found in the doubt as to whether a man may speak 
the whole truth in a Presbyterian pulpit if it happens to 
conflict with Presbyterian standards. ‘The trouble in all 
orthodox churches to-day is that the ancient standards 
have not all been changed and adapted to the expression 
of the truth which is known and received by those who 
sit in the pews to say nothing of the ministers. 


Fd 


In San Francisco, in the First Unitarian Church, as 
the successor of Starr King, Horatio Stebbins took his 
place more than forty years ago, and, during all the years 
until he retired, upheld with strong hand and unflinching 
courage the old-fashioned standards of morality and re- 
ligion. He never gave in to the shifting demands of a 
mercurial society in the various stages of consolidation; 
but, whatever tides of popular favor came or whatever 
current of popular disapproval set toward him, he re- 
mained unswerving, frank without apology, and as stern 
as the moral law itself. Amid changing ministries of 
men who sought popular favor and passed out of sight 
he remained, sustained by the best elements of the life 
of the city, until his position was recognized by all men 
who knew him. During his ministry, the church, which 
has now been shaken into partial ruin, was built and left 
with a prosperous organization as the monument of his 
fidelity. Many who knew and honored him during his 
long and useful life will no doubt be glad to help rebuild 
the shattered edifice, that it may quickly become the 
centre of new activities. 


A DECISION concerning the conflicting laws of divorce 
in different cities of the Union has recently been made 
by the Supreme Court at Washington. ‘This affects all 
persons who have obtained divorces in a State in which 
only one of the parties to the marriage contract was resi- 
dent at the time of the divorce. The conditions under 
which release from the marriage contract is granted vary 
in different States. It is now held by the highest author- 
ity that one cannot escape the laws enforced in the State 
where both parties reside by going to another part of the 
Union. The result of this decision is to introduce con- 
fusion into the affairs of all people who have obtained 
divorces in this way and have married again. Aman may 
be the legal husband of one woman in one State and the 
legal husband of another in a different State. In case of 
death the property rights of children will be tangled and 
sometimes forfeited by the confusion wrought by this 
decree. ‘The inference seems plain that the general gov- 
ernment must in some way equalize conditions in all the 
states of the Union, so that what is marriage in one place 
will be recognized in all other places, and divorces, 
granted by any authority, will be final and legal through- 
out the United States. 

ad 


A WRITER, whose thoughts are liberal and his charity 
wide, believes that the recent earthquake furnishes no 
argument against religion and trust in Providence; but 
yet, in his desire to be candid, he makes the admission, 
‘‘Nature has here been acting with a savagery more brutal 
than that of the greatest savage we know.’’ In the ex- 
cess of his candor, this man imputes to nature the total 
disaster at San Francisco, whereas nearly all the distress 
was caused by fire, that was preventable, and by human 
arrangements made in neglect of obvious danger. Had 
some one turned off the gas and electricity, whole dis- 
tricts would have been spared that were lost by fire. 
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Everybody knows that, in rebuilding the city, many 
risks once carelessly taken will be avoided, and thus 
occasions for criticising the providence of God will be 


removed. 
we 


AN objection made to the treatment of Gorky and his 
companion by the American public is that we offer a 
prize to hypocrisy. We admit that he is no worse than 


_ thousands of Americans who disregard the rules of so-. 


ciety and the laws of the State. But we punish him, 
not because he is like them, but because he makes a pub- 
lic exhibition of his disregard of social morality. But 
is this to offer a prize for hypocrisy? If Gorky had come 
alone, nothing would have been said about his social re- 
lations. He is punished because, in his ignorance, he 
invites other people who disapprove to share the respon- 
sibility and publicly to condone his offence. Mark 
Twain is an inveterate smoker, and many people who 
listen to him with pleasure detest the habit. They 
would not tolerate him on the platform with a cigar in 
his mouth. Is that an encouragement to hypocrisy ? 


& 


Now that the government of the United States has 
taken it in hand to study the conditions under which 
manufactures and commerce are carried on, especially 
in the case of the Standard Oil Company, we may hope 
for a conclusion which will be accepted as final. The 
American people have no right to criticise the physical 
peculiarities of the president of that company, and their 
prejudices ought not to be excited by an exhibition of 
them. What we need now and hope for is an exposition 
of the law, with some authoritative verdict as to the guilt 
or innocence of some of the richest men in the world and 
the effect of their conduct upon the business of the coun- 
try. It is to be hoped that officers of the government, 
while they use the muck rake, will not be limited in their 
operations to the use of that very convenient implement. 


& 


Ar a social reception held at Oxford during the recent 
session of the National Conference, two distinguished 
members of the university joined in the welcome to the 
guests. Dr. Charles, lecturer at both Oxford and Trinity 
College, Dublin, and Dr. Murray, editor of the new Eng- 
lish dictionary, joined in the hope that some time the 
Church in England should become ‘‘the body of all faith- 
ful people.’”” What they said would imply that they 
would willingly consent to the abolition of all the creeds, 
standards, and tests of fellowship which now keep in- 
dependent thinkers apart in different folds. They would 
not make a church consist only of those who hold the 
same clearly defined intellectual beliefs about religion, 
but of all seekers after God. They look forward to the 
time when the degrees of the university, such as B.D. 
and D.D., will be thrown open to all comers. 


Sd 


FREQUENT appeals are made to us for information 
concerning the creeds and standards of the Unitarian 
Church. It is impossible for any one to speak with 
authority concerning Unitarian belief. Each church 
is independent, and each minister speaks for himself 
with such authority as his words may carry because 
of their appeal to the reason and the consciences of his 
hearers. But the American Unitarian Association at 
25 Beacon Street has a manual prepared by Dr. Crooker, 
and other documents which show the faith and practice 
in which we unite, with less discord and friction than 
is to be found in most religious denominations in America. 
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The Sunday School Society also furnishes manuals of 
many kinds with statements of the things commonly 
believed among us. By the way, this is the time when the 
annual appeal from these societies is urgent and should 
have the sympathetic attention of all our people, who 
believe that we can furnish answers of truth to the many 
inquirers who find no rest in the standard creeds of the 
churches. 


The Church and Reform. 


The charge is frequently made that the Church originates 
no great movement for the reform and improvement of 
the world. ‘The charge is made with an air of wisdom and 
received by many as conclusive. But the statement, 
although made with a magniloquent solemnity which 
excites admiration, proves nothing and, even if true, is a 
truth of no value. Individuals of course, and not so- 
cieties, are the leaders of the race. Beethoven, and not a 
musical society, produced the Fifth Symphony. Ra- 
phael, and not the Society of Fine Arts, painted the 
Sistine Madonna. Abraham Lincoln, and not the Free 
Soil party, won the great debate against Douglas and con- 
ducted the war which led to the preservation of the Union. 
Iuther, and not the German Church, shaped the course 
of the Protestant Reformation. Even the American 
Anti-slavery Society was itself the product of a few in- 
dividuals, and, apart from their activity, has few claims 
for recognition as an agent of reformation. 

The statement that the churches do not originate move- 
ments of reform has little meaning and less value when 
we think of its real functions and its relations to the men 
and women who do originate new movements and push 
to a triumphant conclusion measures for the betterment 
of mankind. A much more important statement and 
one easily susceptible of proof and illustration concerns 
those who are the heralds of new truth and the leaders 
in heroic campaigns for the good of the world. In so far 
‘as their mission has related to religion and righteousness, 
the foremost leaders of mankind have never appeared 
outside of the churches they reformed and led on to 
new attainments. ‘These leaders are of two kinds, re- 
formers and inspirers. The reformers are at first greatly 
moved by the contrast between the ideals that have been 
revealed to them by the religions they profess in the 
churches to which they belong, and the actual conditions 
which in human society are inconsistent with these ideals. 
They turn with wrath against everything that hinders 
them and spend their strength in reducing the chasm 
which separates their fine ideals of righteousness from 
the right conduct of life. But they get their impulse 
from the very religion which they would reform. The 
others, the inspirers, the heralds of the new truth, turn 
away from the imperfect things of common life and give 
themselves with passion and power to the new truth 
and to the display of the wonderful blessings that would 
follow its acceptance. But they, too, are the children of 
the Church and the ripe fruit of the religion they profess. 

The true Church in any modern community is a union 
of many homes which selects and magnifies that which 
is best in each home, or that which, being received into 
the hearts of men, women, and children, would make the 
homes of the people more fruitful in happiness and wisdom. 
The true Church offers to those, who are without homes, 
something of the warmth and good cheer of the homes 
they have lost or have never found. The analogy of 
the single home runs through all the works and ways of 
the Church. It is a training-school for the virtuous: it 
is a place where ignorance, weakness, and immaturity 
are sheltered, nourished, and protected until they give 
place to wisdom and virtue. The true Church offers the 
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invitation of all noble ideals, keeps constantly in mind 
the best thought of the ages, and keeps constantly before 
those who are preparing or already engaged in active 
service in the outer world the pattern and model of the 
good life. 

Out of such a church will in time come the men and 
women who will conduct all reforms, announce new truths, 
and change the fortunes of commonwealths and coun- 
tries. If a census should be taken of the men and women 
who once sat in the pews, with such men in the pulpit 
as Channing, Clarke, Bellows, and a score of others who 
might be mentioned, a surprising list would shine out of 
the multitude of names to attract the eyes of any enlight- 
ened observer. One list comes to mind. Henry W. 
Bellows was for forty years the minister of a church in 
New York. During that time there came, under his in- 
fluence and preaching, into the work of his church and into 
the work of the world, such men as Peter Cooper, Dorman 
B. Eaton, Frederick Law Olmsted, Joseph H. Choate, 
William C. Bryant, James C. Carter, and a score of other 
men almost equally renowned for good works. That 
church, so far as we know, never originated any move- 
ment for the reform and improvement of the world; but 
it provided men and women for service in the world, 
without whom the United States to-day would, as a 
country, be less eminent and influential. 


The Root of the Matter. 


A pastor writes that the greatest trouble he has ever 
had with his church—the really good people—is their 
passion for spiritual fruits and flowers. They wish to 
see something unusual all the time. Their conception 
of religion is that of feeling rather than of duty. It con- 
sists in beautiful words and beautiful thoughts, or else 
in something quite exalted in the way of self-denial. 
They cannot get at the idea of simplicity in religion. 
That most of our work must be hoeing, grubbing, plough- 
ing, mulching, is not easy for them to apprehend. He 
adds that he is often compelled to say to them, You can- 
not grow flowers, nor, for that matter, fruits, until you 
have planted and cultivated roots down in the dark and 
wet soil, just roots; and after that you must see that 
there are good strong tree trunks, nothing else perhaps 
for years, only, by and by, on the brown branches will 
come the flowers and then the fruit. 

Church work, for the most part, must be very much 
like this work in the orchards,—digging in dirt, fertilizing 
roots, cleansing the bodies and the branches of the plants, 
and clearing away the parasitic growths,—in all ways 
stimulating wholesome healthy life. Get vigorous life, 
and the blossoming will always occur in due season. 
This way of looking at things is not always satisfying 
to a zealous propagandist. He is impatient of what he 
calls a harvest of souls. He wants a show of feeling and 
a manifestation of fruitage without consideration of 
growth. Then comes the blunder of mistaking excite- 
ment for flowers and shouting for fruitage. The so- 
called revival takes the place of garden work or even 
displaces every-day quiet cultivation. Worse yet, the 
ritualist undertakes to satisfy this craving for something 
beside work, with a ceremony. 

Jesus says, ‘‘I came that ye might have more life,”’— 
not more beauty and joy, not more feeling, but more life, 
not even more love. Clean, honest living, doing plain 
every-day practical duty, is the whole of that sort of 
Christianity. It is a good thing that our age begins to 
think more of health and good digestion than of future 
salvation from devils. We are becoming convinced that 
a sound mind in a sound body is more important than 
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partaking of sacraments. Hell is the condition of a sick 
soul, out of tune with beauty. Heaven is the fine state 
of a soul and body full of living purpose. Ritual says, 
Keep a day holy; but science replies, You alone can 
sanctify a day, and you can sanctify it only by noble 
purpose in noble deeds. Ritual lays emphasis on prayer 
and sacrifice, on singing and the forms of worship. Sci- 
ence and reason reply that a good life is itself a prayer 
and a song. Early Christianity unfortunately borrowed 
too much of Orientalism and exalted fasting and praying. 
The Reformation was caused by revival of scholarship ; 
and the Church fell into a stage of disputation, from 
which revivals have vainly essayed to lift it. To-day 
we are coming to the exaltation of work. Praying and 
aspiration and right feeling are the accompaniments of 
doing. The true aim of the preacher is not to make us 
feel, but to live rightly. If you will not drill your minds 
to careful toil, they can never be brought to right feelings. 

If we are ever to get rid of graft in society, it must be 
by the spread of the religion of honest, true lives,—we 
must get down to the roots of the matter. Giving his 
reason for not attending church, a laboring man recently 
replied: ‘‘When I go to church, I am not helped along 
my line. I am told how to feel, and I have a hymn-book 
put in my hands. This may be well enough, but what 
I need is more knowledge about doing my work faith- 
fully. I want a religion that goes into the shop with me, 
and I know right well that that is what my mates need.” 

God is the working force of the universe, and the re- 
ligious man is a child of God. We may pray for finer 
organisms to work with, for fewer weak shafts and rotten 
belts in our moral machinery; but let us beware of pray- 
ing for a time when we shall be out of work and left, as 
useless spinning-wheels, in the garret of God’s universe, 
which we vainly designate as heavenly rest. A recent 
writer says: ‘‘I have long meditated on the term ‘a 
higher Christian life.’ I have been led to suppose it to 
be a life of devotion and prayer, of earnest longing for 
saintliness and freedom from earthliness. I have come 
to see that what we need is not enthusiasms for religious 
exercises, but a calm application to the simplest duties 
of life.” 


American Unitarian Association. 


Annual Meeting. 


The Association will celebrate its eighty-first anniver- 
sary and hold its annual meeting in Boston on Tuesday 
and Wednesday, May 22 and 23. All the people of 
our churches who are interested in the work of the national 
Association are cordially invited to attend. 

Tuesday, May 22, at 2.30 P.M., the business meeting 
of the Association will be called to order in Tremont 
Temple. The accredited delegates of the contributing 
churches and the life members will occupy the floor of 
the hall. The galleries will be open to all, and the gal- 
lery seats offer the best opportunity for hearing the 
reports and addresses. The division of the seats is 
simply for the convenience of voting, as only the delegates 
and life members are legal voters. The opening devo- 
tional service will be led by Rev. W. M. Backus of Chi- 
cago. The meeting will then be open for the introduc- 
tion of business and resolutions and the appointment of 
the usual committees. The treasurer of the Association 
will then present his annual statement, which will be 
followed by the reports of the various committees of the 
board of directors, which will be presented by John 
Mason Little, Esq., President F. C. Southworth, Hon. 
John D. Long, Mrs. Prescott Keyes, Rev. J. Edward 
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Wright, D. D., Rev. Charles E. St. John, George Hutch- 
inson, Esq., Rev. Paul R. Frothingham, and Rev. Louis 
C. Cornish, and which close with the president’s annual 
address. These reports and addresses will furnish the 
members and friends of the Association with a complete 
account of the work accomplished or undertaken during 
the past year, and cannot fail to interest all who have con- 
tributed money to the support of the Association or 
who take any interest in the achievements, plans, and 
hopes of our religious democracy. 

On Tuesday evening the entire hall will be open to the - 
public, and addresses will be made on ‘‘The Religious — 
Movement of Our Time, from the Old Interpretations 
to the New.’”’ The speakers are to be Dr. Brundage of 
New York, Mr. Pierce of Washington, Mr. Pratt of Boston, 
and Mr. Hawley of Chicago. ‘These gentlemen will pre- 
sent certain chapters of personal experience. They are 
all ministers who have in recent years felt obliged for 
reasons of honor to break with old allegiances and asso- 
ciations, and seek the satisfaction of their religious needs 
and the opportunity for religious expression in our free 
fellowship. A discussion of issues which are peculiarly 
pressing at this time by men who have passed through 
the ordeal of difficult decision should interest not only our 
own people, but also ministers and people of all communions 
who care for the honor. and usefulness of the ministry. 

On Wednesday morning at ten o’clock the business 
meeting will be continued. The devotional services 
will be conducted by Rev. Henry W. Foote of New Or- 
leans, and the Association will then proceed to elect 
officers and directors for the ensuing year. Rev. John 
H. Holmes will offer the report of the Committee on the 
Improvement of Church Music, and Mr. Badger of New 
York the report of the Committee on the Relations with 
the Universalists. President W. R. Campbell of the 
Congregational Educational Society will then present 
the greetings of our comrades of the Trinitarian Con- 
gregational communion. Dr. Willard C. Selleck of Prov- 
idence will bring the greetings of our Universalist com- 
rades, and Dr. B. F. Trueblood the greetings of the Soci- 
ety of Friends. A response to these addresses, in the 
name of the Association, will be made by Rev. Edward 
E. Hale, D.D. The report of the Business Committee 
and the discussion of business and resolutions will then 
be in order, and it is hoped that all business can be con- 
cluded before the adjournment of the morning session. 

The afternoon meeting of Wednesday will begin at 
half-past two, and we are promised four addresses upon 
the missionary service of the Association. ‘These will be 
as follows: ‘‘The Northern Opportunity, from Montana 
to Michigan,’’ Rev. Joseph C. MacCarthy, lately minister 
at Great Falls, Mont., and now settled at Kalamazoo, 
Mich.; ‘‘The Southern Opportunity, from Virginia to 
Texas,’”’ Rev. Louis G. Wilson, who was the very suc- 
cessful lecturer on the Billings Foundation in the South 
during the last winter; ‘‘The Eastern Opportunity, from 
Maine to Maryland,” Rev. Eugene R. Shippen of Dor- 
chester, who is peculiarly well acquainted with the needs 
of our work both in city and country; ‘‘The Western 
Opportunity, from California to Colorado,” Rev J. 
Edward Wright, D.D., who has just returned from the 
Pacific coast, and who was a witness of the destruction 
of San Francisco. 

In the evening the entire hall will again be open to the 
public, and the Anniversary Sermon will be preached 
by Rev. Joseph Wood. Mr. Wood is one of the foremost 
of the Unitarian preachers in England, and is the pastor 
of the splendid Church of the Old Meeting in Birming- 
ham, one of the strongholds of English liberalism. He 
is at present in this country on a two-months’ exchange 
with Dr. Crothers of Cambridge. This service should 
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be the crowning point of the religious exercises of Anni- 
versary Week. ‘The devotional exercises will be led by 
Rev. Messrs. Hathaway of Manchester, N.H., Ferrell of 
Brockton, and Stebbins of Framingham, and the choir 
of the Unitarian church in Fairhaven will lead the sing- 
ing. A hearty welcome awaits all the members and 
friends of the Association. SAMUEL A. ELio’. 


Nominations. 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. 


The Committee on Nominations, having counted the 
ballots returned to it, declares the following persons 
nominated for the offices named for the official year 
1906-07. 

(Signed) Epwin J. Lewis, 
CAROLINE STONE ATHERTON, 
Francis H. Brown, 
RicHARD W. BOYNTON, 
Ear, M. WILBUR, 

Commattee. 

President. 
Rev, Samug, A, Exior, D.D., Cambridge, Mass. 


Vice-Presidents. 


Horace Davis, San Francisco, Cal. 
Freperic A. DELANO, Chicago, Ill. 
BERNARD R. GREEN, Washington, D.C. 
Rockwoop Hoar, Worcester, Mass. 

JoHN HarsEN RHOADES, New York, N.Y. 
FRANKLIN A, WILSON, Bangor, Me. 


Secretary. 
Rey. CHARLES E. St. JoHN, Brookline, Mass. 


Assistant Secretary. 
GEORGE W. Fox, Boston, Mass. 


Treasurer. 
Francis H. Lincoin, Hingham, Mass. 


Directors from New England States. 
(For three years.) 


CLARENCE E. Carr, Andover, N.H. 
GEORGE Hutcurinson, West Newton, Mass. 
Mrs. ROBERT Winsor, Weston, Mass. 

Rev. J. EDwarD WRIGHT, Montpelier, Vt. 


Director from Middle and Southern States. 
(For three years.) 
GEORGE O. MorGan, Shields, Pa. 


Director from Western States and Pacific Coast. 
(For three years.) 
WiiitaAmM H. Carruts, Lawrence, Kan. 


(For two years.) 
CHARLES W. AmMEs, St. Paul, Minn. 


Nominating Committee for 1907. 
Representing ry England :— 
Frep H. Nazro, Boston, Mass. 
ey PEIRCE, Brookline, Mass. 
Representing outside of New England i 
Rev. Benjamin A. GoopripGE, Santa Barbara, Cal. 
Rev. GEorGE A. THAYER, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Current Topics. 


# 


AN unfortunate controversy between President Roose- 
velt and members of the Senate was precipitated on last 
Saturday when Senator Tillman, in the course of a 
speech on the floor of the Senate chamber, accused the 

xecutive of having accepted the broad review com- 
promise on the Hepburn rate bill without telling his 
Democratic lieutenants, with whom he had reached an 
agreement for united support of a more restricted pro- 
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vision for a judicial scrutiny of the findings of the com- 
mission, that he had done so. Incidentally Mr. Tillman, 
in quoting ex-Senator William E. Chandler, informed the 
Senate that the President had told Mr. Chandler that the 
“lawyers of the Senate,’ naming Senator Spooner, 
Foraker, and Knox, were trying to defeat or injure the 
bill by ingenious constitutional arguments. Hardly had 
Mr. Tillman finished speaking when Senator Lodge 
entered the Senate chamber and announced that he had 
been authorized by the President to declare Mr. Tillman’s 
reference to the “‘Senate lawyers” ‘‘a deliberate and 
unqualified falsehood.” 
& 


In the face of the emphatic denial of the truth of the 
alleged conversation that had been issued from the White 
House through Senator Lodge Mr. Chandler, on last 
Sunday, authorized the issuance, through Mr. Tillman, 
of a written statement in which the former Senator from 
New Hampshire vouched for the accuracy of Mr. Tillman’s 
chronicle of the conversation between the President and 
Mr. Chandler. In addition, the statement contained the 
intimation that Mr. Chandler held further documentary 
evidence in corroboration of Mr. Tillman’s strictures on 
the treatment of his Democratic allies by Mr. Roosevelt. 


a 


AN indication of the attitude of the government at 
Washington toward the republic of Panama was given 
on last Thursday when Secretary Taft gave out the text 
of a letter of instructions which he had forwarded to 
Gov. Magoon of the Canal Zone. In this letter, 
which was written after consultation between the Sec- 
retary of War and the Secretary of State, Mr. Taft in- 
formed the governor of the Canal Zone that, in the event 
of an internal disturbance,in the republic of Panama 
and the inability of the Panamanian authorities to restore 
order, the United States would be authorized by treaty 
to intervene in order to restore order. ‘The best indication 
of the inability of the Panamanian government to restore 
order, Secretary Taft pointed out, would be a request for 
American aid by the president of the small republic. 
It is understood that Seeretary Taft’s announcement on 
the subject is aimed at a faction in Panama, which is 
seeking to overturn the existing administration of that 
country. 

ad 


AN impetus to the International Peace movement, 
which undoubtedly will exert an influence on the dis- 
cussions at the forthcoming arbitration conference at 
Lake Mohonk, was given by the action of the House of 
Commons, which on Wednesday of last week adopted a 
resolution, submitted by a labor member, declaring that 
it is the opinion of the House that the expenditure for 
armaments is excessive, and calling upon the government 
to take drastic steps to reduce the drain on the national 
income, and to that end to press the inclusion of the ques- 
tion of the reduction of armaments by international 
agreement in the programme for the forthcoming confer- 
ence at The Hague. In speaking to the motion in behalf 
of the government, Sir Edward Grey, secretary of state 
for foreign affairs, said that The Hague conference 
could do no greater service to the world than to make 
the conditions of war less expensive. 


ad 


At the opening of the Russian Douma, which took 
place amidst great pomp on last Thursday, the breach 
between the autocracy and the elected representatives 
of the Russian people was emphasized by the omission, 
in the address from the throne, of a promise of amnesty 
to political offenders,—a concession which had been 
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confidently expected by the liberal elements. At the 
first session of the Douma an impassioned demand was 
made by radical delegates that the autocracy’s challenge 
be accepted immediately, and that the czar be notified 
of the will of the people that the thousands of men who 
are in prison because of their loyalty to the movement 
which culminated in the establishment of the parliament 
be released forthwith. The counsel of the constitutional 
democrats, who easily dominate the assembly, prevailed 
in behalf of conservative action, and the general question 
of amnesty was left to the consideration of the commission 
that is drafting a reply to the speech from the throne. 


od 


THE withholding of a promise of amnesty by the czar 
gave point to a step which the autocracy had taken at the 
dramatic moment immediately preceding the opening of 
the Douma. ‘This step was the promulgation of the 
“fundamental laws’’ which safeguard the prerogatives 
of the throne by rigidly circumscribing the functions of 
the assembly. It had been believed by the opponents of 
Count Witte that he was the author and advocate of these 
laws. The promulgation of the imperial rescript just 
before the opening of the assembly was regarded by the 
liberals as a definite announcement that, despite the 
establishment of a Parliament in Russia, the system of 
government would continue unchanged. This impression 
modified the effectiveness of the address from the throne, 
in which the czar invited the representatives of all Russia 
to assist him in the work of legislation, and gave point to 
the predictions of a bitter struggle between the assembly 
and the autocracy. 

od 


By a characteristic feat of diplomacy the Sultan of 
Turkey, on last Saturday, twenty-four hours before the 
expiration of the term fixed in the British ultimatum of 
* May 3, surrendered to the demand contained therein by 
ordering the evacuation of Tabah in the Sinai Peninsula. 
The act in itself, however, failed to give complete satis- 
faction to the British foreign office because, in a craftily 
worded note announcing its decision, the Ottoman gov- 
ernment sought to convey the impression that the reason 
for. the continued occupation of Tabah had ceased to 
exist, inasmuch as the British government had acceded 
to the sultan’s suggestion for a delimitation of the Turko- 
Egyptian frontier in the Sinaitic Peninsula. The British 
ambassador at Constantinople quickly saw through the 
subterfuge and informed the porte that, while the act 
of evacuation was in itself satisfactory, complete repa- 
ration had yet to be made by the Turkish government in 
order to satisfy the British contention. However, the 
Tabah incident was practically closed by the withdrawal 
of the Turkish troops, and the delimitation of the boundary 
by a mixed commission will now proceed. 


Brevities. 


After the earthquake came a fresh illustration of the 
old saying, ‘‘The rich and poor meet together, and the 
Lord is the maker of them all.” 


It is said, on what seems to be good authority, that a 
flying machine, heavier than the air, which can carry a 
man, has been successfully tried in Dayton, Ohio. 


It is said that the presence of mind and forethought of 
the chief electrician, who turned off the dynamos at Oak- 
land, saved that city from the fire which destroyed San 
Francisco. 
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It was Mayor Jack Downing who said he was in favor 
of the prohibitory law, but ‘‘agin” its enforcement,—a 
state of mind still common in Maine, as Gov. Cobb has 
recently discovered. 


Charity workers begin to warn the public against the 
swarm of pretenders who are taking subscriptions or 
seeking personal assistance with false pleas based on the 
need of San Francisco. 


There is no parish so small that, if cultivated in the 
spirit and the industry that Luther Burbank carries into 
his horticulture, would not show results more favorable 
than the products of the largest parish carelessly culti- 
vated. 


Why did King David tell his servants who had lost 
half their beards to tarry at Jericho until they had grown 
again? Was the wearing of the beard among the Jews 
in those days a’universal custom? Statues show ancient 
Egyptians who were close shaven. 


We find in the Living Church a wonderful argument 
for the doctrine of the virgin birth; ‘“‘If Christ rose 
from the dead, then He was the Son of God, and the 
doctrine of the Virgin Birth was at once established, 
the direct evidence serving only as a guide. Indeed 
it would have been established if there had not been one 
scintilla of direct evidence or testimony concerning it. 
The facts are interrelated past separation.” 


Letters to the Editor. 


A Deadly Inconsistency. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


Inarecent paper on the Church and the ministry, en- 
titled ‘‘The Church from a Journalistic Standpoint,’”’ we 
are made to see how others see us. It will frankly be con- 
fessed by some of us that the picture drawn by Mr. 
Villard, in the Christian Register of April 26, is not pleas- 
ing. It may also be admitted that there is much justi- 
fication for such criticism. But others will feel that the 
picture so boldly and vigorously drawn is neither help- 
ful idealism nor just realism. 

I hold no brief to defend either the Church or the min- 
istry from criticism. I exercise the liberty myself of 
regretting that neither Church nor ministers are yet per- 
fect. But there are certain utterances of Mr. Villard 
which cut more deeply into the honor and reverence in 
which I hold both Church and ministry than perhaps the 
caustic and trenchant critic fully intended. 

In ‘‘the matter of war’ wherein he finds a ‘‘deadly 
inconsistency’’ it is, I hope, the desire of all good min- 
isters and all good journalists that the evil may speedily 
cease. But, when Mr. Villard declares that ‘‘nothing is 
more disgusting and discouraging’ to him ‘‘than to 
see chaplains marching to war,”’ etc., I imagine there are 
still a few readers of the Christian Register who cherish 
quite different sentiments about the marching of chap- 
lains to war. 

At any rate George Willis Cooke tells us, in his admir- 
able ‘‘Unitarianism in America,” that, during the Civil 
War, ‘‘Unitarians bore their full share in the councils of 
the nation, in the halls of legislation, on the fields of battle, 
in the care of sick and wounded, and in the final efforts 
that brought about emancipation and peace.” 

Then Mr. Cooke adds a statement which neither dis- 
gusts nor discourages me; namely, that ‘‘at least fifty 
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Unitarian ministers entered. the army as chaplains, 
privates, officers, and members of the Sanitary Com- 
mission.” 

Among the names of those ministers now ‘‘gone into 
the great silence’? are Warren H. Cudworth, August 
Woodbury, John Pierpont, Edmund B. Willson, George H. 
Hepworth, George A. Ball, Stephen H. Camp. William 
J. Potter and William H. Channing served as hospital 
chaplains. 

Our venerable and beloved Rev. Robert Collyer, still 
with us to make for peace and righteousness, was chap- 
lain-at-large in the Army of the Potomac. 

I know not how others may feel; but, if Unitarianism 
ever ceases to hold in high honor the bravery, the devo- 
tion, and the patriotism of its ministers who marched to 
war, I shall count it not as a sign of progress, but as a 
sign of the waning of a virile and healthy ethical and 
religious sentiment. 

With much that Mr. Villard said about the sins of min- 
isters one may agree very sorrowfully, but to some of us 
there are no more beautiful and splendid chapters in our 
history than those which tell the story of our chaplains 
whe marched to war and of the devotion and patriotism 
of our young men like Sherman Hoar in the last war with 
Spain. FRANK L. PHALEN. 

FAIRHAVEN, Mass. 


Tolstoy on Marriage. 


BY EUGENE PARSONS. 


Tolstoy is one of the monarchs of literature. He be- 
longs to the world. Fora half century he has held the 
attention of mankind. He has a- double claim to fame, 
as a story-teller and as a spiritual force. He is not only 
a literary artist, he is a prophet, the advance agent of a 
new order of things. He is the proclaimer of a philosophy 

not entirely new, for its seeds may be found in the New 
Testament. But to him belongs the credit of restating 
some of the teachings of Christ and Paul that had well- 
nigh been forgotten by many living in our time and gen- 
eration. Our pleasure-loving age needed the voice of a 
Puritan rigorist raised in protest against its follies and 
excesses. 

The keynote of Tolstoy’s philosophy is renunciation, 
—the subduing of rebellious human nature that the higher 
self may develop. It is a reiteration and expansion of 
the thought in Tennyson’s well-known lines :— 


“Move upward, working out the beast, 
And let the ape and tiger die.” 


Although a very different man from Emerson, Tolstoy 
is like the Concord sage in one respect: he is ‘‘the friend 
and aider of those who would live in the spirit.” He 
has realized, as have few men and women of our time, 
the sin of sensual indulgence. In the ‘‘Kreutzer Sonata”’ 
he lifted up his voice against the profaning of the mar- 
riage relation. He had the courage to speak plainly and 
boldly on a delicate subject. Indeed, he spoke so plainly 
that the book was placed under the ban of the post- 
office authorities. In this remarkable novel, which made 
a sensation when published, the author presents one 
phase of the asceticism that he had preached in his relig- 
ious writings and practised in his own life; namely, 
the crucifying of the sexual appetite. 

““Marriage is an elevation for such as we,” says Tol- 
stoy; but with too many, alas! it is not so. The story, 
which portrays the degrading influence of lust upon a 
man and woman married, but not mated, has its repul- 
sive features, and yet the world needed a tremendous 
object-lesson like that in the ‘‘Kreutzer Sonata.” 
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In “Anna Karenina” Tolstoy depicted the blighting 
effects of illicit passion; but in the ‘‘Kreutzer Sonata’’ 
he made war upon wedded voluptuousness, which 
coatsens the husband and robs the wife of charm and 
sweetness. In the little essay, ‘‘A Second Supplement 
to the Kreutzer Sonata,’ he advocates the ideal of 
complete abstinence, save for the procreation of the 
species. 

A companion work is ‘‘Resurrection,’’ which must be 
regarded one of the great books of recent years. An out- 
line of the story is quoted from the critique by M. René 
Doumic — 

“Resurrection is a study in moral responsibility. A 
young man of high family, Nekhludoy, is juryman at 
the Court of Assizes. Among the prisoners is a woman 
of the streets, one Maslova, who is accused of poisoning. 
This creature, soiled by years of vice, who has at last 
brought herself within the reach of the criminal law, 
Nekhludoy had once known as a pure and innocent 
girl. He had loved, seduced, and abandoned her, and her 
fall and her desertion by him had been the determining 
cause of her life of shame. Her entire infamy was thus, 
in a manner, the work of Nekhludov. It was his own 
crime, which was brought home to him by a startling 
combination of circumstances, and his responsibility 
was undeniable. Recalled to a sense of duty by this 
brutal warning, Nekhludov resolves then and there to 
atone for his fault by entering upon a new life, in which 
his conduct shall be shaped by the laws of absolute moral- 
ity without reference to the conventional codes and opin- 
ions of his world. Maslova is sentenced to hard labor for 
life, and Nekhludov undertakes to follow her to Siberia. 
In reality, the verdict’ was an unjust one. She was 
innocent of murder, and the man resolves to get her 
sentence reversed, or, failing that, to obtain her pardon. 
He will also marry Maslova if he can obtain her consent. 
He will thus have rescued, from the gulf in which it had 
been submerged, one human soul, bringing it back to the 
light by degrees and restoring to it the sense of personal 
dignity. For his own part, he who had thus far wallowed 
in selfishness will shake off his moral torpor, he who had 
been imprisoned in falsehood will break his own chains. 
We are invited to behold the saving of two souls—a two- 
fold resurrection.”’ ; 

The hero resolves to marry the girl he had wronged, ‘but 
this he does not do. It seems that Tolstoy shrank from 
bringing this to pass, and with reason. The good of 
society stood as a bar to their union. ‘The institution 
of marriage was established in the interests of civiliza- 
tion. Although the heroine had her resurrection,—the 
spark of noble feeling was rekindled,—she was more or 
less of a wreck. 

This brings us to another aspect of the subject,—fitness 
for matrimony. Leaving financial considerations aside, 
one may say that woman’s fitness for marriage, in the last 
analysis, depends upon her personality. What sort of 
constitution will her offspring inherit from her? is the 
question. 

To look upon marriage as a means of grace, as a way of 
realizing the higher life or of solving the bread-and-butter 
problem, is a one-sided view. Not the pleasure of the in- 
dividual, but the good of society is paramount. 

“An American who visited Yasnaya Polyana a few years 
ago has given an interesting description of the home life 
of the Tolstoys. Theirs has been a true marriage of hearts. 
Although much younger than her distinguished husband, 
Countess Tolstoy has been a companion to him in the 
fullest sense. She has not only presided over his house- 
hold with characteristic German thrift, looking after the 
minutest details, she has shared his intellectual life and 
been an invaluable helper in his literary work. It is not 
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often that a man of genius has the good fortune to win a 
wife so loyal and sensible. In the main, she has sym- 
pathized with the ideas that he stands for, but at times 
she has felt it her duty to cling to the established ways of 
thinking and living. She has been a balance-wheel, 
keeping him from extremes. To Countess Tolstoy the 
world owes a debt of gratitude for watching over her 
husband’s health and prolonging his years, making it 
possible for him, even when past threescore and ten, to 
produce books that are classed in the literature of power. 


A New Cabinet Department. 


BY JOHN S. BARROWS. 


Our nation has been established for one hundred and 
thirty years, and each year has seen some progress toward 
a better condition of government. Up to the present 
time the prophecy of Abraham Lincoln—‘‘A govern- 
ment of the people, for the people, and by the people 
shall not perish from the earth’’—seems to be insured a 
fulfilment. There is still room for progress before our na- 
tion shall become what every true and loyal citizen de- 
sires it shall,—the leader of the world’s peoples. With 
the new conditions of living which are constantly arising, 
the solution of the problem of bettering the world and 
ourselves is steadily being worked out. For our own 
improvement the establishment of proper executive ad- 
ministration has been wisely arranged; but, as the needs 
and resources of the country grow, the methods of ad- 
ministration grow in proportion. ‘The increase of our 
commercial interests has recently been provided for by 
the establishment of a special department of the govern- 
ment, the chief of which is given a Cabinet rating. At 
the same time the interests of American labor have been 
intrusted to this department, and from the excellent 
management of this new bureau the people and press of 
the country are receiving information essential to daily 
business life, and the cause of commerce and labor is being 
furthered. 

By the forethought of the founders of the government 
of this nation the varied interests of the people were pro- 
vided for, and it is not a matter of wonder that among 
the first to be provided was the Bureau of War. The 
infant nation just born amid the throes of a long and 
trying war naturally could not lose sight of the fact that 
war was and would be an important factor in the develop- 
ment of the nation, not perhaps in the pursuit of it as 
one method of progress and growth, but in a negative 
sense, by being so well prepared for the emergencies which 
might threaten war as to avoid the ultimate prosecution 
of the same. 

At that time war was the one great college wherein 
nations and peoples learned the lessons of self-government 
or the needs of such government. They learned their 
position among the nations of the. world in this same 
rough school, and war has not ceased to perform those 
valuable services in the instructions of nations. 

But other courses of education are being provided, and 
wise is the nation which can lay out for itself a course 
of progress that shall develop it among the other pupils 
in the school and give it proper rank among its peers. 
That the young American republic is showing an ability 
to grasp the great problems and master them has been 
seen by its progress as recorded in the history of the na- 
tion, and the increase of administrative departments of 
the executive government are evidences of the practical 
applications of the lessons learned. 

But, as the progress of the nation and the times in 
which it was beginning its life demanded a ‘‘War De- 
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partment,’ a ‘‘Department of the Interior,” etc., and, 
still later, a ‘‘Department of Commerce and Labor,”’ so 
the time has arrived for the organization and equipment 
of a ‘‘Department of Peace,’ the especial duty of which 
shall be to encourage and develop those resources of the 
country which will make for peace, as the present War 
Department develops those necessary for war. The War 
Department is not always making war, but it is so 
planned as to be guarding against that emergency, and 
by its especial preparedness may be able to prevent war 
resulting from overstrained conditions. So the ‘‘De- 
partment of Peace’’ would not be alone for making peace, 
but it would be developing those interests which would 
work for its continuance, as well as make possible the 
advances in the event of unusual conditions. As the War 
Department fosters and develops.an army of which the 
country is justly proud, as_a necessary institution in the 
economy of a nation, so the ‘‘Department of Peace” 
would develop as its force of working elements the in- 
stitutions which would, more than any other, encourage 
a peaceful condition of existence,—the educational in- 
stitutions, which, as schools and colleges and the many 
modern forms of spreading education, are doing so much 
for training real citizens, useful men and women. 

It is not a rash statement to make, that there is no 
method by which a paternal government can do more 
to develop the varied interests of the country and en- 
courage industry than by building battleships, unless it 
be the establishment and support of institutions of learn- 
ing; and it is unnecessary to argue the reasons for the 
statement at this time, for a judicial and unprejudiced 
mind will see the force at once. 

Hon. Carl Schurz, at the last commencement exercises 
of Wisconsin University, said: ‘‘This republic should 
stand as the gentleman par excellence among nations, 
modest in the consciousness of strength, carrying justice, 
forbearance, and conciliation on his tongue and benevo- 
lence in his hand. If this republic is to endure and be 
successful in its highest mission, it must put its trust 
rather in schools than in battleships.” 

Mr. Schurz has hit the nail on the head, but he is fore- 
casting far beyond the near-by possibilities for such an 
ideal condition. Meanwhile it is for the republic to be 
training itself as a gentleman should,—in mind, body, 
and soul, valuing each as a part of the whole, and neither 
one to be developed at the expense of the others. The 
gentleman of to-day and of the future must be a man of 
physique strong enough to be a splendid fighter should 
occasion demand, but so well trained in mind as to be 
able to avoid such a condition by the skilful diplomacy 
of education without maintaining a peace that is dis- 
graceful; at the same time, if driven to the last resort, so 
endowed with that divine nature as will prompt him to 
forgive and to bind up the wounds brought on himself 
or his adversary. The man must be able to clench his 
fists, but as ready to extend the open hand of fellowship. 
The gentlemanly nation must have its battleships, but 
also its institutions which will teach and work for peace 
before and after conflict. 

So long as there is no international sovereignty,—and 
may God long defer that day when such a condition shall 
be necessary,—there can be no international court with 
sufficient power to enforce its decrees or judgments. The 
powers of the world may meet at The Hague and confer 
and plan for peace, but the individual nation will do as 
it pleases,—as Russia, though its ruler favored and prated 
of disarmament, yet rushed into an unjust war, and made 
peace only under pressure, all because it has not developed 
those forces which go to balance the forces for making 
war. 

By the establishment of a ‘‘Department of Peace’’ as 
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a part of the executive economy, and giving it the dignity 
of a Cabinet Department, the educational interests of the 
nation could be assigned to its care and patronage; and, 
in the broadest manner possible, all efforts which go.to 
make life better understood and enjoyed would be pro- 
tected and fostered, regardless of race or creed. Such a 
department would provide a systematic form of home 
mission work, not along the line of religious instruction 
alone, or even in any degree, but in the line of teaching 
and developing citizenship and Americanism by creating 
and training American citizens. The path of the religious 
worker would be in no way encumbered or narrowed: 
rather it would be bushed out in the wilderness of 
ignorance and misunderstanding, and made more a thor- 
oughfare than it is at present. All the great efforts mak- 
ing for education which call into the field so many earn- 
est workers would be encouraged and stimulated to better 
deeds, and out of such a department would come forth 
an army whose every effort would be for peace and the 
extension of those doctrines of education which develop 
a mind and body. 

That such a department will ultimately be created is 
not an idle dream. ‘The interests of education are more 
and more demanding co-operation and national organ- 
ization. National control, as a means of convenience in 
work, not in administration, will come. Centralization 
in those things which make a better and greater nation 
is not to be deplored, and happy will be the day for the 
American people and the world at large when the ‘‘Secre- 
tary of the Department of Peace and Education” sits 
beside the other bureau chiefs in the deliberations of the 
advisers of the President of the United States of America. 

Boston, Mass. 


Is It Honest? 


BY REV. CHARLES A. ALLEN. 


In the recent heresy trial which is disturbing the peace 
of the Episcopalian Church, Dr. Crapsey was charged 
with “‘living a lie,’ because he does not accept in their 
literal sense certain phrases of the Nicene Creed and cer- 
tain passages in the Book of Common Prayer which are 
based upon that creed. 

Some Unitarians ask, ‘‘Is it honest for him to remain in 
the ministry of that Church?’”’ But to answer this ques- 
tion justly we must remember that between Broad 
Churchmen like Dr. Crapsey and the dogmatists who 
would expel him there is a wide difference of opinion about 
the interpretation of that creed and about the meaning of 
primitive Christianity, and that it is an issue which divides 
every Protestant body, and is drawing a new alignment 
in the whole Protestant world, so that Broad Churchmen, 
though they are Episcopalians or Presbyterians or Uni- 
tarians, closely sympathize, as having the same battle to 
fight together against dogmatism. ‘The real question in 
the Episcopalian Church, then, is not Dr. Crapsey’s hon- 
esty, which no one ought to doubt, but whether the liberal 
view of Christianity shall be tolerated in that Church as 
it is tolerated in other bodies. 


THE ESSENCE OF RELIGION. 


We Unitarians will be most interested in this view if 
we consider how it is affirmed by some of our own scholars. 
Therefore I quote freely from them, and also give some 
luminous passages from scholars of other Protestant 
communions. ‘‘Christianity has shown itself in the world 
primarily as a moral force. To think of Christianity as 
the development of a system of doctrine” will ‘‘exactly 
miss its secret’ (Dr. Joseph Henry Allen). It is ‘‘neither 
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a diviner law nor a truer philosophy [than the world had 
hitherto known], but a mighty moral and spiritual im- 
pulse, the expression of an intense inward experience’”’ 
(Prof. J. E. Carpenter of Oxford), ‘‘a fearless and glad 
enthusiasm”’ (Martineau). 

At the heart of this intense experience and enthusiasm 
are certain fazths which are felt vividly by the heart long 
before they are clearly understood by the reason. ‘‘The 
enduring element [of any religion] is not in the doctrines 
which we consciously elaborate, but in the jazths which 
unconsciously dispose of us and never slumber but to 
wake again’”’; ‘‘God’s Spirit may express itself chiefly 
in the unconscious attitudes and manifestations of the 
mind,’’ ‘‘the Spirit of God frequents the regions of the 
soul below the strata of intellect and speech,” and there- 
fore ‘‘to judge Christianity, not by the unconscious 
spirit of its founders, but by their personal views and pur- 
poses, is to overlook the divine in it in order to fasten on 
the human”; (Martineau). ‘‘Humanity depends, for its 
spirituality, upon faiths and passions that are, in the 
first place, instinctive, imarticulate, and in part uncon- 
scious” (Prof. Royce of Harvard). 

These great ‘‘faiths” of Christianity did not at first 
attempt to express themselves in the language of the 
intellect, because they originated in a race which, like all 
Semitic races, was instinctively accustomed ‘‘not to see 
things clearly, but to feel them deeply” (‘‘The Desert,” 
a study of Arab life and character), and whose genius it 
was, therefore, to seek the knowledge that comes through 
deep feeling, rather than that which is gained by careful 
thinking, the knowledge of ethical and religious ideals 
rather than that which we call science and philosophy, the 
former of which is taught by the sympathy of person with 
person, the other by impersonal ‘‘free inquiry,’”’ as was 
exemplified in the two greatest teachers of the Hebrew 
and the Greek worlds. For ‘‘Socrates holds his place 
in history by his thoughts, and not by his life, Christ by 
his life, and not by his thoughts, the influence of 
Socrates being an intellectual influence upon thought, 
that of Christ a personal influence upon feeling’’ (‘‘Ecce 
Homo’’). Jesus appealed, not to the logical faculties of 
men, but to their highest ethical and spiritual instincts. 
He did not submit his teachings to their ‘‘free inquiry,” 
but always demanded ‘‘faith’’ or the obedient response of 
these instincts, using the word ‘‘faith” in the personal 
sense as meaning a trait er act of ethical character, not a 
belief that grows out of character, in which latter sense we 
speak of ‘‘jaiths.’’ Even when he seemed to be arguing 
(except when confuting and silencing a captious Pharisee) 
he was really appealing to the heart, not to the head. 

Thus these ‘‘faiths” could at first express themselves 
in only the heart’s natural language, the symbol-mak- 
ing imagination. ‘‘Early Christian theology was 
vividly imaginative rather than coldly rational” (Dr. 
J. H. Allen). It used picture-conceptions as ‘‘solemn 
hints of an indefinable reality,” for most people are 
‘‘baffled by the spiritual” if they have ‘‘no pictures to 
help them” (Martineau). Even to-day ‘‘we succeed best 
in expressing the little we do know, [of spiritual truth] 
when we set it forth symbolically; we approach far nearer 
to the heart of things’ (Prof. Knight of St. Andrews, 
Scotland). And to most people the truth and the sym- 
bol are inseparable. To them ‘‘the spiritual is present 
in the consciousness only im and with the sensible, which is 
transfigured so as to become the transparent veil of the 
spiritual” (Pfleiderer). The symbol isregarded with the 
utmost sincerity as atself the reality. 


THE MEANING OF CERTAIN DOGMAS. 


This process is vividly exemplified in the dogma of a 
flesh-and-blood resurrection. As a picture-conception it 
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made more clear and real the ‘‘faith”’ that the futurejlife 
is something better than the imagined shadowy ghost- 
realm below the earth’s surface; and no other expression 
of this faith was possible in the early Christian times. 
The councils unanimously affirmed itasa dogma. But to- 
day this dogma is incredible to intelligent and free- 
minded people. Yet they who reject the dogma still hold 
the ‘‘faith” which it originally expressed, if they believe 
in a personal, progressive immortality in some other 
sphere of life, where we shall be ‘‘clothed upon” with 
some other kind of body. And, in order to testify their 
conviction of a real unity of ‘‘faith,” in which the Early 
Church and all Christians to-day hold the same spiritual 
truth, they may profess their belief in ‘‘the resurrection of 
the body,” while explaining that they use the phrase in 
what they are convinced was its original meaning as a 
symbol of a great ‘‘faith.” To be sure, they run some 
risk of being thought to believe the mere literal dogma 
which they do not believe. But this seems to them a less 
evil than to seem to repudiate the ‘‘faith”’ itself which 
they do believe; for most Christians so identify the dogma 
and the ‘‘faith’’ that a denial of the former inevitably 
means to them a denial of the latter. It is a perplexing 
position for conscientious men. Either way they ‘are 
misunderstood, and they can only ask which misunderstand- 
ing will do the less harm. ‘The spiritual truth is vital, they 
say, while the dogma is comparatively trivial. And to 
undermine the faith of any Christian in the former by 
destroying his belief in the latter, when he is not prepared 
to apprehend the spiritual truth in any other way, would 
be a grievous wrong. It is exactly what St. Paul con- 
demned,—‘‘destroy not him with thy meat, for whom 
Christ died”; that is, do not, by thy own freedom which 
thy Christian brother cannot understand, undermine 
his faith in spiritual truth, which he has to appre- 
hend in some superstitious scruple or crude dogma; but 
be patient and remember that Jesus loved just such souls 
and testified his love by his death on the cross. There- 
fore, in teaching religion to those who still venerate 
theancient creeds and feel in their heart life the spiritual 
meaning of them, but cannot intellectually express this 
spiritual meaning and discriminate it from the literal 
surface meaning of the dogmas, it is surely better not 
to reject these creeds as altogether meaningless, but 
gradually to help people understand that these were 
ingenuous attempts to express in the philosophical dialect 
and scientific notions of that time certain religious 
truths which in all Christian ages have been the real 
power of Christianity. 

Martineau calls such dogmas ‘‘symbolic presentations, 
perhaps logically false, yet most divinely true,’’ because 
they convey to the hearts of multitudes an apprehen- 
sion and conviction of great ‘‘faiths,” as nothing else 
can. It were well for us Unitarians to take to heart the 
earnest words of two others of our foremost scholars,— 
“It is avery pitiful and meagre thing to have exposed their 
error, unless we have grasped and interpreted their truth”’ 
(Dr. J. H. Allen), and ‘‘The reaction against ancient 
symbols may betray us into forgetfulness of the 
realities which they were designed to express’ (Prof. 
Carpenter). 

President Schurman of Cornell similarly interprets the 
ancient belief in the ‘‘ascension’’ of Jesus, calling it ‘‘an 
obsolete picture of an eternal truth.’’ He says of the 
dogma of creation-out-of-nothing, that its ‘‘underlying 
truth”’ is ‘‘the eternal dependence of the world on God.” 
And Prof. Nash of Cambridge says that the phrase 
““Maker of heaven and earth” in the Nicene Creed is 
‘“‘metaphysically meaningless,’ but ‘‘full of ethical mean- 
ing.” 
Undoubtedly these and similar picture-conceptions 
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were soon built up into theologies by being interpreted 
literally fas if they were philosophical statements, the 
‘‘truths fof the Spirit” being thus put ‘‘into dogmatic 
form,” which is ‘‘the surest way to devitalize a truth” 
(Dr. Munger), so that ‘‘a dead and barren system of doc- 
trine may take the place of the religious life it would ex- 
plain” (Dr. E. Caird, Master of Balliol, Oxford). But, 
as long as any dogma vividly expresses to sincere Chris- 
tians some great Christian ‘‘faith,” it should be respected 
by us. 
THE DUTY OF LIBERALS. 


Now this is precisely what the Broad Church Episco- 
palians really mean when they assert their right to use 
the Nicene Creed. They respect it as a venerable expres- 
sion of great Christian ‘‘faiths,’’ which can be vividly 
and forcibly taught to most people.even to-day in no 
other way than by these picture conceptions taken as 
literally true; and, by using the creed, they assert their 
real unity of spirit in these Christian ‘‘faiths” with all 
Christian believers. As Emerson advises, while ‘‘severe 
in the search for truth,” they will ‘‘be broad in their sym- 
pathies,”’ and ‘‘not allow themselves to be excluded from 
any church.” They insist that the spiritual interpreta- 
tion of these phrases is older than the dogmatic in- 
terpretation, that it expresses the true meaning of 
Christianity; and they might well add that to insist 
on the dogmatic interpretation as the only honest 
interpretation is a pagan misunderstanding of the true 
gospel. 

And we Unitarians should sympathize with them, for 
we shall be false to the teachings of our own great leaders 
and to the genius of the liberalism we profess if we do not. 
Channing voiced the deepest meaning of our Unitarianism 
when he said, ‘‘Under the disguises of Papal and Protes- 
tant creeds, let us learn to recognize the lovely aspect of 
Christianity: this is true freedom of mind!’’ For by 
“freedom” he meant broadmindedness; that is, the habit 
of recognizing others’ right to choose whatever picture 
conception may best express spiritual truth to them or 
whatever dogma may best interpret it intellectually to 
them. But is it not deplorable that, in our literalmind- 
edness, we accuse saintly men of dishonesty and perjury, 
if they interpret the ancient phrases of faith in what 
they are convinced is the original meaning of them ac- 
cording to a philosophy of religion taught by many 
scholars in different communions! 

In fact, our traditional Unitarian protest against creeds, 
which is becoming widely approved in other denomina- 
tions has no philosophy at all behind it to justify it with 
thoughtful minds and make it decently respectable but 
this Broad Church philosophy, which, indeed, our own 
leaders, as well as the ‘‘liberal orthodox,’’ have clearly 
taught. For, when we affirm that character is more im- 
portant than creed, and approvingly repeat Whittier’s 
lines,— 

“Better heresy of doctrine 
Than heresy of life,”— 


the dogmatists rightly reply that character and life must 
be fed and sustained by some reception of truth. But 
they fail to distinguish between intellectual and spiritual 
truth, and, therefore, they give to the former the function 
and authority of the latter. This is their fallacy, and 
the exposure of it is fatal to their argument. But for 
liberals to ignore this distinction is just as fatal to our 
liberal argument. Before the dogmatists’ sophistries 
our cause goes down in ruin if we have not sense enough to 
discover that these are sophistries. And we must be 
blind indeed if we do not have sense enough for this; for 
our Unitarian leaders have often emphasized the dis- 
tinction on which liberalism rests its argument, as when 
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Channing contrasts ‘‘a formal-rigid creed binding on the 
mtellect” and the ‘‘few, grand, all-comprehending truths 
which are given to the soul to be developed and applied 
by itself” (‘The Great Purpose of Christianity’ in Works, 
American Unitarian Association, 1891, p. 250). There- 
fore, no creeds, in their lzteral sense should be made es- 
sential to Christian fellowship, since Christians must 
inevitably differ about intellectual statements which 
are superficial theories, but they really agree in the deep, 
underlying spiritual truths or ‘‘faiths’’ which express 
and create character. And to recognize this is the 
essence of liberalism. 

- For “‘the really liberal Christian is one who tries to get 
behind all transient metaphysical formulas and with pa- 
tient eyes to discern their deep and abiding moral and 
spiritual significance’ (Rev. A. H. Craufurd, an English 
Churchman). 

And Dr. G. A. Gordon expresses forcibly the same 
thought in saying, ‘‘I recognize a reality deeper than all 
words, which the Trinitarian may ignore while he caresses 
its symbol, and in the strength of which the Unitarian 
may live while denying its name.”’ 

What better statement can we anywhere find of the 
deepest meaning of our Unitarianism ? 

WAVERLEY, Mass. 


Che Pulpit. 
Youth and Faith. 


BY REV. FRANK K,. FREESTON. 


Your sons and your daughters shall prophesy, your old men shall 
dream dreams, your young men shall see visions: and also upon the 
servants and upon the handmaids in those days Will I pour out my 
spirit.— JOEL ii, 28, 29. 


_ What a daring prediction to make in the name of the 
Lord and his prophet! What a wondrous, joyous prom- 
ise! But has it come to pass? Did these days of prophe- 
sying ever dawn, or have they been and gone with no 
hope of return, or are we still waiting for them to come 
again? Was this promise made alone to others in a far- 
distant past, or is it also meant for us,—for us who are set 
in the midst of present demands, but now met for an 
hour in this place of prayer? You have gathered to- 
gether here sons and daughters from many homes, young 
men and some elders from various guilds, to join in this 
united service. Do you prophesy, as saith the promise ? 
Do you dream dreams and see visions? Do you feel the 
present outpouring of God’s spirit in your days and your 
lives? These are questions to ask rather than to answer 
at once; but perhaps, if pressed, these would be your 
replies: ‘‘Would that all the Lord’s people were prophets, 
but we dare not take such assurance to ourselves. Would 
that he might put his spirit upon all men, but we can only 
look on. Dreaming dreams and seeing visions may be 
harmless, but must be useless; for dreams are not true 
and visions are not facts. We simply try to do the plain 
and ordinary duty of each day as it goes by, to avoid any 
evil that comes in our way, and to do a little good to 
somebody. As for these higher things, they are beyond 
our reach entirely, and God does not expect from us more 
than we are doing already.” 

But stay: is that so really? Is there nothing more 
and better to say? Are we doing our true selves justice 
if we urge no more than this? It is natural, perhaps, to 
say at first, ‘Who am I, and what is my father’s house?” 
But it is nobler to say: ‘‘Here am I, send me. Lord, I 
am ready, despite my insufficiency.” It is then that we 
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hear the prophet calling: ‘‘Let the weak say, I am strong. 
Be not afraid, but be glad. Fear not, for the Lord will da 
great things.” It is then that we believe in great things 
ourselves, though beyond our present reach, and are fired 
with great hopes which save us, though as yet not seen 
as facts; then that we are stirred with strange joys and 
awakened to fresh possibilities; then that we are filled 
with wonder at the present hour, and eagerly peer into 
the future, and are dull no longer. Yes, there is some- 
thing prophetic at the heart of every true life, a prophetic 
note only waiting to be struck: there are some dreams 
that are ready to become realities, and some visions, no 
less, which reveal the highest truths. 

Let us to-night, at least, dare to believe in the great 
things, in the invisible things which are eternal, in the 
spiritual things which are real, in the divinest things of 
which life is capable. And let this day recall some of 
these to our memory. 

You have been visiting, some for the first time, this 
ancient, world-known city of learning. You have gazed 
at its glorious spires and towers rising up toward heaven, 
paced through its historical colleges and halls, wandered 
about its spacious quadrangles, lingered in its peaceful 
gardens, and been everywhere reminded of the great and 
good who have spent their opening manhood at Oxford. 
For what does this Oxford stand? For learning, scholar- 
ship, knowledge, yes, but for more than that,—for the 
prophecy, the dream, the vision of truth, truth as supreme 
and absolute, truth which must be followed, obeyed, 
revered, with patient discipline and pure devotion, and 
for its own sake alone. No student loved Oxford more 
than he who said :— 

“For vigorous teachers seized my youth, 
And purged its faith, and trimmed its fire; 
Showed me the high, white star of Truth, 

There bade me gaze, and there aspire.” 
You have gazed, in yeur youth, at this ‘‘high white star 
of truth.’’ There is something in your heart which will not 
permit you to knowingly think an untrue thought, say 
an untrue word, do an untrue act, or spread an untrue 
report; something in your mind which will not let you 
be content with less than the whole truth, if it is to be 
found out; something in your will which could make 
you fight for it, suffer for it, nay, die for it, moreover, like 
Ridley and Latimer, if ever a cruel power sought to make 
you recant and swear truth to be error. Yes, you would 
openly, bravely, prophesy because you have seen the vision 
of truth as supreme and could not prove coward or 
traitor. 

We are holding this service in one of the newest and 
smallest of these Oxford colleges, but a small college 
with a great message. What is that message? As you 
entered the building, you read that inscription, ‘‘To Truth, 
to Liberty, and to Religion.” What a splendid proclama- 
tion! If truth is to be sought, truly its search must be 
free entirely from authority or penalty, and, when thus 
found by way of freedom, its highest name is religion. 
You believe in this religious freedom; not in freedom as a 
mere negative condition, but as a necessary medium, 
as aright, a duty, an obligation, without which our truth- 
seeking is not worthy of the name and our conclusion not 
really our own. Think, then, what you owe to-day to all 
those lovers of religious liberty, from Luther and Zwingli 
to the ejected Puritan clergy, from Servetus and the So- 
cini to Priestley and Lindsey,—patriarchs, prophets, and 
martyrs, whom we commemorate with gladness of heart, 
and others, our fathers and brethren, not wholly unworthy 
to be named along with them. They dreamed dreams 
which have come to pass, saw visions which have become 
facts, and the very thought of their loyalty makes you 
prophesy and say that you can at least bear willingly in 
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this easier day any little penalty, any unpopularity, if 
only the cause of religious liberty be helped thereby, and 
all trammels on thought be done away. But this liberty 
for which we still make our plea does not mean, and must 
not imply, any lazy neutrality: freedom does not, must 
not, mean, no need of conviction. When Jeremy Taylor, 
Fellow of All Souls’, wrote his ‘‘Liberty of Prophesying,” 
he did not mean liberty to ignore all religion, but to form 
your own conclusion and be tolerant to another’s opinion. 
When Arthur Stanley, Fellow of University, left Oxford 
to become Dean of Westminster Abbey, these were his 
last words to the young men of this university: ‘‘Be as 
free, be as liberal, be as courageous as you will, but be 
religious, because you are liberal; be devout, because you 
are free; be pure, because you are bold; cast away the 
works of darkness, because you are the children of light; 
be humble and considerate and forbearing, because you 
are charged with hopes as grand as were ever committed 
to the rising generation of any church or any country.” 
That is the true spirit and prophecy of religious liberty. 
We are met not only in a liberal college, but in this 
beautiful college chapel. Why is it here at all, and why 
has such loving, reverent art been so richly lavished upon 
it? This chapel stands for Faith,—faith in divine things. 
It is meant as a fitting forecourt for the sanctuary not 
made with hands. And we have been singing hymns, 
and praying prayers, and feeling how good it is to be here, 
and to be here together, and in such goodly number. 
What are these hymns and prayers and kindling emotions 
which lay their sacred spells on our hearts? Are they 
not prophecies, dreams, visions of the holiest things so 
near to us, of the heaven that lies about us, of the immortal 
hope, the Easter faith, by which we are bound to the un- 


seen world where our life is hid with Christ in God?. 


Our hymn soars higher than our action, our prayer is 
for more than we perform, our fellowship must soon again 
be outwardly broken, but yet we have faith in that which 
we do not see, faith in what we sing and pray; and in that 
glow of faith we all prophesy. The spirit of God is poured 
down, and our answering spirits are lifted up into a unique 
joy of fellowship, into a common passion of aspiration 
which assures us the prophet’s promise may come. 

O friends, though the great prophets and saints are 
few and far above us, though the great religious watch- 
words seem too great to take upon our lips, though we 
feel less than the least of the saints, though we cannot be 
leaders at all, but only belong to the rank and file, we can 
be faithful followers, loyal helpers, with perhaps the 
same longings and ideals, the same hopes and joys. 

Therefore, sons and daughters, young men and maidens, 
believe in your youth and your visions. Do not wait for 
some convenient future, the never-arriving to-morrow. 
Youth is the time for faith, for generous hopes, for chival- 
rous enthusiasms. Just as surely as the bright, fresh 
leaves and flowers are bursting out around us in these 
beautiful, wonderful spring days, so surely may bright, 
fresh thoughts and hopes spring forth from our hearts. 
Many of you have been reading lately the thrilling and 
romantic story of that prophet, dreamer, and ‘‘visionary,”’ 
Mazzini, who founded Young Italy and secured Italian 
Unity. He was not yet twenty-six when he launched 
that tremendous enterprise, and he had only at first five 
helpers. ‘‘Here are we,” said one of them, ‘‘five yoting, 
very young, men, with but limited means; and we are called 
on to do nothing less than overthrow an established gov- 
ernment.” But they did it. ‘‘We were often in real 
want,’’ wrote Mazzini himself; ‘‘but we were light- 
hearted in a way, and smiling, because we believed in the 
future.” ‘‘Smiling, because we believed in the future, ”— 
that is a saying, a picture, to remember. 


We must have, therefore, a true life idea. Is the 
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true life a stroll on a mossy lawn? Not often. Is it a 
school wherein to learn discipline? Yes, in part, but 
more than that. Is it a workshop in which to use tools? 
Yes, but more than this. Is it a pilgrimage for our own 
salvation, like that of Bunyan’s Christian? No. Is it, 
then, a mission for the sake of others? Yes, a thousand 
times ‘‘yes.” Life is a campaign, a crusade, a holy war. 
Each should be a soldier of the divine idea and wear the 
Christian armor, the sword of the spirit and the shield 
of faith. What shall be our passwords, our watchwords, 
therefore, in this holy warfare? In a beautiful evening 
collect, which you probably know by heart, there is a 
part which we cannot too often repeat, in word or thought: 
“Keep us through life to the holy vigils of love and ser- 
vice.”’ “There, surely, are our watchwords,—love and 
service. Turn them into commands, ‘‘Love, serve.” 
These were the motto of the good Lord Shaftesbury, and 
are on his monument in Westminster Abbey. The one 
reminds us of what we are to be, the other of what we — 
are todo. Ponder them over. 

Love, our highest word for God, the essence of the two 
great commandments of Jesus, the greatest of Paul’s 
three excellent things; love, the fulfiller of the whole 
law, the caster out of all fear, the one thing that faileth 
never, and endureth forever; love that forgives and is 
forgiven, that understands and is understood, that gives, 
asking not again, yet receives more in return, that saves 
others and is saved therein, that in healing another’s 
pain finds balm for its own; love that is the Good Samari- 
tan to the wounded on life’s road, the welcoming father 
to the repentant prodigals of the world,—need anything 
more be said ? 

And service, love’s highest test, love’s privilege, its 
Serve, not as a duty 
which is hard, but as an opportunity of aid; not as a task 
to be set and completed, but as a wish to prove a friend; 
not as so much effort for so much result, but as the whole 
spirit of our life and work; not as an irksome limitation on 
our leisure time, but as an offering of perfect freedom; and 
not as an act of our own will alone, but as coworking with 
the willof heaven. ‘‘Dismiss me not from thy service, Lord, 
but train me for thy will.” The service of man is the ser- 
vice of God, if rendered from this high motive. It is the 
Christ service, the Christ motive; and then, if our 
power of service seem small, or if we are laid aside from 
the service we have attempted, or if we should find that 
others can do it so much the better, we can say with 
Dr. Arnold, in the last entry in his journal, ‘‘Let me 
labor to do God’s will, yet not anxious that it should be 
done by me rather than by others, if God so wills it 
should be.” 

The true life is not easy, it needs all our courage. The 
visions of great things do not too often visit us, yet with- 
out the vision we perish. The vigils of love and service 
can only be kept by prayerful, faithful hearts. But 
here it is that our guilds try to help us through the days 
between one Sunday and the next, through the years be- 
tween youth and adolescence, through the space between 
the school and the church. Those who are in charge of 
your guilds regard them, hence, as of precious importance. 
Their welfare, your welfare, is very dear to us. It is not 
much that we can do, for your lives are in your own 
hands and God’s. But we wish to be your friends, your 
true comrades in a common cause. So we appeal to your 
loyalty to-day, and ask that you will help your guilds to 
realize their high ideals. For if, with their aid, you learn 
to love and serve God, you will assuredly hasten on the 
coming of his kingdom. If you dream dreams and see 
visions while you are young, they will not, cannot be 
in vain, and as you grow older in years, yet still young 
in spirit, you will dream and dream them again, 
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CONDUCTED BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. 


A Controversy. 


The apples in our orchard are a bower 

Of budding bright green leaf and pearly flower, 
No two alike of all the myriad blossom! 
Some faintly flushing as a maiden’s bosom, 
Some pursed in hardy pink, and some as pale 
As whitening stars above the twilit vale. 


If sometimes from His balcony on high 
The Lord of all the stars, with musing eye, 
Look down upon this orchard of our world, 
Methinks he marks a blossom dewy-pearled 
Sprung from the branches of the self-same tree, 
Our varying faiths, and all the creeds there be! 
Indifferently radiant, chiefly dear 
For that ripe harvest of the later year 
Which promises a winter wealth of mead 

To fill the goblet up and brim the bowl,— 
His wine of generous thought and ample deed 

Sprung from the blossom of a perfect soul. 

. —Mary Robinson. 


Ecclestastical Courts. 


The trial of Dr. Crapsey at Rochester brings up again 
a question which is, alas! more important than any indi- 
vidual experience of one man, however distinguished, 
can be. 

This question is, What is the right of any private asso- 
ciation in any one of our American republics to borrow 
the name of a court from the judicial tribunals of the 
State and to pretend on paper that the institution that 
they have formed is a court or that its officers are judges? 
If any citizen of Massachusetts chose to call himself a 
police officer and to put on the uniform of a police officer 
and to stop a man in the street and tell him he must go 
home with him, we should not be satisfied with laughing 
at that man: we should not say that nobody cared what 
he did or did not, so he did not in form violate the stat- 
utes of Massachusetts. 

Or, if a man chose to put up a sign in front of his house 
which said he was a justice of the peace, unless he had 
authority from the executive to do so, he would find out 
very soon that he was not a justice of the peace, that his 
calling himself so did not make him one; and, indeed, he 
would probably find that a few months in the house of 
correction would influence his own opinion whether he 
were a justice of the peace or not. 

That is to say, the State cannot afford to have even 
the names of its agents or its agencies taken without its 
authority. The State does not permit a tradesman to 
issue a copper token or a silver token which has any re- 
semblance to a piece of coined money. The tradesman 
may not issue an advertisement which bears the slightest 
resemblance to a dollar bill. The State would not per- 
mit twenty men to dress in military uniform and march 
down the street with a fife and drum in front of them 
unless they had the permission of the State. They 
might plead with perfect truth that they knew nothing 
of the science of war, that they knew nothing of military 
tactics: they might show that their guns were made of 
wood and their cartridge boxes empty. People might 
see that they were absolutely ignorant of everything 
taught in the school of the soldier: they might hold their 
guns at “‘present’’ when they were told to ‘‘order arms.” 
In other words, the imitation of war might be absurd, 
still the State does not rely on its absurdity to prevent it. 
The State says sternly, ‘‘You shall not do such things,” 


and people%dojnot, _ 
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Yet, when you come to use the great word ‘‘Court,” 
which is a word larger than king, larger than magistrate, 
even a strong State like that of New York permits such 
tomfoolery. An ‘‘Ecclesiastical Court” is permitted to 
meet, to hear and act upon such and such charges, pre- 
ferred thus and so. The terms of a legal court are bor- 
rowed so far as the people know how. You are told 
there is a ‘“‘trial,’—an attorney “‘moves the case for 
trial.”’ Somebody informs the presiding officer that no 
“‘second”’ is necessary for this ‘‘motion.’’ ‘‘The pro- 
ceedings will go on according to justice and the common 
law.” What is called a ‘‘presentment”’ is offered as if 
this were a grand jury. From first to last Dr. Crapsey 
is spoken of as if he were on trial. People who are called 
““witnesses’’ are summoned. Of course they cannot be 
sworn, nor are the so-called ‘‘judges’”’ sworn. But you 
hear of a ‘‘default’”’ being taken, and, in short, the 
parody of a trial before officers of the State is kept up 
all along. ‘‘County authorities have offered the use of 
the court-house, and it may be decided to hold the ses- 
sions there.”’ ‘“‘It is feared the public will have to be 
admitted if the court-house is used,’’—‘‘feared,” in- 
deed, that the public should be admitted into its own 
building! 

All this parody, as I have ventured to call it, discloses 
an intention to give to the public the proceedings in the 
case in stich a form that the sanctity rightly attached to 
Law and the officers of Law may gild and dignify those 
proceedings. It does not affect one’s indignation at all 
to be told that here is a society whose members have 
joined it with their eyes open, that they have agreed to 
abide by its rules, and that the society may enforce those 
rules and, if it chooses, may turn out an offending mem- 
ber. This is perfectly true. The Merchants’ Club or 
the Society for Theological Education or the Mercantile 
Association may dismiss members who do not comply with 
the regulations. | But the president of the Mercantile 
Association must) not for this call himself a judge, more 
than he can call himself king. And the society must 
not call itself a court, for the same reason that the ushers 
who show in visitors must not put on the uniform of the 
State to call themselves soldiers. 

It is not many years since we had an absurdity of this 
sort in Boston. One of the churches of Boston chose to 
have what it called a “‘trial,” with a ‘‘prosecution”’ and 
a ‘‘defence’’ and ‘‘witnesses,’’ and other names made 
familiar by the usages of the court. But this community, 
descended from people who are descended from the men 
who disliked the ecclesiastical court of Archbishop Laud, 
received the procedure with the ridicule which belonged 
to it, and it will be a long time before the Protestant 
Episcopal Church again tries the experiment of such a 
parody in New England. All the same, it might be worth 
the while of the General Court to enact a statute which 
should make it criminal to use the sacred words ‘‘court,” 
“judge,” ‘“‘jury,’ and ‘‘law” without the authority of 
the Commonwealth. 

It is easy to see that in the organization of such a 
society it may be desirable to borrow names which have 
historical dignity or significance. That is all right, but 
these must not be the names of the magistrates or tri- 
bunals of the State. I may make, if I choose, a piece of 
gold weighing about an ounce, and it may even be round; 
but I must not stamp on it the words ‘‘eagle”’ or “‘United 
States.” I may make a tribunal in the management of 
the Society for Promoting Theological Knowledge, but 
I ought not call it a court. I may call it a Sanhedrim or 
a Star Chamber or an Areopagus, but I ought not call it 
a court. And I may call the members Pharisees or high 
priests, but I ought not call them judges. 

EDWARD E. Hate. 
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IMMIGRATION AND ITS EFFECTS UPON THE 
UNITED STATES. By Prescott F. Hall, A.B., 
LL.B. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 
$1.50 net.—Pythagoras is said to have made 
numbers the basis of all things. Now 
figures are to many of us rather dry ma- 
terials, but Mr. Hall has fairly made them 
glow and shine with all the colors of the 
rainbow. While some one has wickedly 
said that there are three kinds of lies, white 
lies,—if any lie is white,—veritable black 
lies, and—statistics! Mr. Hall apparently 
places great confidence in these same sta- 
tistics, and ‘eventually makes us respect 
them. At any rate, this is certainly a 
monumental work on the subject of Immi- 
gration. What infinite patience, what re- 
search, what care in verification, what act- 
ual genius for selecting the most vital facts, 
has the author shown! The result is a vol- 
ume of the greatest importance and—what is 
surprising to some of us—of really the deepest 
interest. Of course this only comes from 
the author’s rare skill in presenting his 
facts, in marshalling his figures, in giving 
us just the most significant features, and 
then, with Mr. Dooley, “laving it go at that.’’ 
The book really demands another volume 
to set forth its various well-established 
points. Beginning with 1820, when prac- 
tically immigration to this country set 
in, the total number of foreigners coming to 
our shores has been about twenty-three 
million. What tremendous problems has 
this vast flood of foreign population brought 
to us! For, in general, it is unskilled labor 
that has been sent to us, and is sometimes 
“assisted immigration,’ with all sorts of 
frauds and diseases and crimes in its wake. 
At first chiefly Irish, we now have Poles, 
Russians, Jews, Italians, Portuguese in 
extraordinary numbers. Some items may 
here be recorded. The Germans are thrifty 
and industrious. ‘They have a_ strong 
love of their native country, and keep alive 
their national language and habits by po- 
litical, musical, and social organizations.” 
English immigrants ‘‘are perhaps the least 
readily assimilated of any of the English- 
speaking nationalities, because they hold 
tenaciously to their national characteris- 
tics.” The Jewish immigrants are ‘“‘indus- 
trious, of good mental ability, but liable 
to disease, especially tuberculosis.’”” The 
Italians keep by themselves, are apt to be 
improvident, are very hot-headed and pas- 
sionate. The Japanese are eager to learn, 
are not often criminals, and try to obey 
our laws. Among the most illiterate of our 
immigrants are the Portuguese, South Ital- 
ians, and Syrians. Crime is, as we know, 
more prevalent among the foreign-born 
than with our native population. Much 
fraud exists in the matter of naturalization, 
where, as during the reign of the Tweed 
Ring in New York, ‘‘the courts issued 68,000 
naturalization certificates, many of them 
in blank, to be filled by the political bosses 
and their agents, ‘The question of exclu- 
sion laws—particularly those in regard to 
the Chinese—is one of vitalinterest. Doubt- 
less we are suffering at this moment through 
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our unfortunate laws in the Chinese boycott 
of American goods, and, to a certain ex- 
tent, in the danger in which our mission- 
aries now find themselves. But these are 
only random points here and there. The 
volume will be for a long time to come a 
perfect arsenal of facts, most judiciously 
arranged and presented with a wonderful 
fairness and dispassionateness, to which 
historical and political economists will 
resort to find their shot for or against a 
limited or unrestricted immigration to this 
land of the—more or less—free and—with 
others—the home of the brave. 


THE FicHt FOR Canapa. By William 
Wood. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $2.50. 
Mr. Wood, who is the president of the 
Literary and Historical Society of Quebec, 
justifies the appearance of another study of 
the Battle of the Plains by the fact that all 
the sources of original information were 
brought together for the first time only in 
1903, when Mr. A. G. Doughty, the new 
archivist of Canada, published the original 
unprinted documents; and these were com- 
pleted in 1904 by Capt. Mahan’s study of the 
subject from the naval point of view. Thus 
it comes that this great fight for the dominion 
of the West, says Mr. Wood, has never been 
consistently described as a combined naval 
and military operation, in which the fleet and 
the army were necessary complements of 
each other on all occasions. Wolfe’s con- 
summate victory is immortal, first, because it 
was based on the British command of the 
sea, and hence vitally important in its re- 
sults; next, it was the culminating feat of 
arms in one of the greatest of imperial wars; 
and, finally, it marks the death of Greater 
France, the coming of age of Great Britain, 
and the birth of the United States,—‘‘the 
most pregnant single event in all America 
since Columbus discovered the New World.” 
From this starting-point Mr. Wood examines 
conditions at the beginning of the great 
imperial war between France and England 
that lasted from 1688 to 1815 and decided 
the over-sea dominion of the world. The 
American Revolution was soon inevitably 
merged in the age-long struggle between these 
two countries, and he shows its relation to 
the greater movement, Chapters on Vau- 
dreuil and Bigot, Montcalm, Anson, and 
Saunders, and Wolfe are followed by four 
striking chapters on ‘‘The Siege of Quebec,” 
“The Battle of the Plains,” ‘The Fall of 
Quebec,” and ‘‘The Fall of New France,” by 
which England’s unchallenged supremacy 
was finally established. It is remarkably in- 
teresting to note how the fortunes of the fight 
in America depended at every turn, as Mr. 
Wood declares, upon the issues of a world- 
wide naval strategy. This book has already 
attracted much attention on both sides of the 
Atlantic. A handsome edition de luxe is for 
sale in this country at $7.50. 


THE SporteRsS. By Rex E. Beach. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. $1.50.—The 
scene of the story is laid in Alaska, and the 
subject is the exhibition of the primitive 
passions which either turn men into wild 


beasts and make of women their fit com- | 
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panions, or, being checked, curbed, and 
driven by masterful wills, make men and 
women forceful and heroic. In this story 
the love of gold, with all its attendant temp- 
tations and passions, furnishes the ground- 
work of the tale, and brings upon the scene 
men of half a dozen types who, with every 
kind of weapon, fight for the mastery and 
the control of the gold mines which lie 
back of Nome. Legal chicanery, graft, 
bribery, and astuteness in one party are 
matched against justice, possession, cour- 
age, and both the power and the willing- 
ness to fight for that which has been legally 
won and honestly developed in the other. 
The struggle is terrific. Into it come, 
dragged by the-awful hand of fate, two 
women, one representing the loyalty of 
domestic affection and total innocence and 
ignorance of the evil of the world, the other 
a poor victim of that evil. One of them 
learns something about the soul of good- 
ness in things evil: the other is drawn by 
excellence in human character that she had 
not dreamed of. Through the hands of 
these two women run the threads of fort- 
une. After incredible terrors and contests, 
justice prevails, and the story closes with 
signs of future happiness for those who 
have fought the good fight with such abun- 
dant vitality and courage. Every bestial 
passion shows its horrid head in the course 
of the narrative, and yet the story is not 
immoral or debasing. 


Ir YourH BuT KNEW. By Agnes and 
Egerton Castle. New York: The Macmil- 
lan Company. $1.50.—In the days of 
Jerome Bonaparte, king of Westphalia, 
there were wild doings in Cassel. The Bur- 
grave of Wellenshausen whose second wife 
was young and giddy, kept her in exile from 
the gay capital, safely guarded in his castle 
perched on a crag in a remote forest. With 
her is Sidonia, the niece of the Burgrave, 
an heiress of great wealth, who is as yet 
only a child, ready to be awakened into 
womanhood by a lover’s kiss. ‘To this burg, 
in the absence of its lord, there comes a 
wandering fiddler, a man of mystery, who 
escorts a young Austrian nobleman, Waldorff 
Kielmansegg by name. The intent of the 
musician is to bring together the heiress 
whom he loves and the young nobleman 
whom he thinks fit to be her mate; but the 
Burgravine, lonely in her confinement, wild 
to join the revels at the court of Jerome, 
promptly claims the admiration of the youth, 
and at first so bewitches him that he has 
no eyes for the girl who has already seen 
and fallen in love with him. ‘The old lord 
comes back, and then the story goes on in 
an atmosphere of lying, deceit, murderous 
violence, and innocent suffering. The scene 
is transferred to Cassel, and there, through 
many misfortunes, in spite of intrigues and 
villany, the. true lovers come to their own ~ 
and escape just as the kingdom falls into 
ruin. 


THE JEwisH ENcycLopaipia. Volume 
XII. Talmud-Zweifel. $6. New York: 
Funk & Wagnalls Company.—This great 
work has been completed, and the promises 
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made by the publishers, editors, and con- 
tributors have been honorably fulfilled. 
The important things in the fortunes of 
the Hebrew people during the last three 
thousand years have been set forth with 
great skill and with a rare exhibition of 
scholarship. A thoroughly educated, learned 
Jew is one of the most finished representa- 
tives of the intellectual life to be found any- 
where among scholars. Many learned He- 
brews are poor and obscure, and, so far as 
the general public is concerned, are un- 
known. They are often driven to menial 
tasks in order to support life; but the in- 
tellectual fire never wholly dies out, and 
there is no race where so much mental cult- 
ure is coexistent with unfavorable, external 
conditions. This massive set of books 
shows this in a striking way. The present 
volume carries on and completes the work 
so well begun and so ably sustained during 
the whole series. We have given ample 
notices of the previous volumes and can 
now only congratulate all concerned on 
the successful conclusion of the great under- 
taking. 


CONCERNING PavL AND FramMeETra. By 
L. Allen Harker. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
$1.50.—One of the distinct impressions that 
is left by the reading of this delightful book 
is that it must be great fun to be a child 
brought up in a well-regulated English 
family. The charm of the English home at- 
mosphere, with its sensible restrictions, its 
influence for self-control, its wise approval 
of outdoor exercise, has never been more 
attractively presented, especially from the 
child’s point of view, than here. Fiammetta 
is a little Florentine, like Pen, with a vivid 

. personality in keeping with the warm Italian 
sunshine and the rich beauty of southern 
nature. Paul is one of the most original 
dreamers of child fiction; and only Janie, 
who tells their story, is the typical, sturdy 
English Philistine of field and hedgerow. 
There are other children, too, and the good 
times they have together, all told with a 
grace and gay humor that must appeal 
equally to children and to grown-up readers, 
may well excuse the wish that one might be 
born next time as a fortunate child in Eng- 
land. Mrs. Harker is introduced to Ameri- 
can readers by Kate Douglas Wiggin, and 
every word of praise in the preface is merited. 


KENELM’S DESIRE. By Hughes Cornell. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $1.50.—The 
writer of this book has been fortunate in her 
intimacy with a life of which her readers are 
likely to know nothing at all. She has for 
her own a field not yet explored till it has 
become commonplace. Alaska adventure, it 
is true, has been exploited in fiction many 
times; but Alaskan society is another matter, 
and of it we have heard practically nothing. 
This story is capital as a story, but it is 
something more. It shows -how Indian 
character and American character, widely 
different in their traditions and inherited 
ideals, may meet on the higher levels of 
thought and action with advantage to both, 
while they degenerate by intimacy on lower 
planes. Kenelm, the full-blooded Alaska 
Indian, is as pure a representative of his race 
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as Desire, the music-loving, gently nurtured 
San Francisco girl, is of hers. The story of 
their love is told with a naturalness and with 
frank recognition of the difficulty which two 
of such different races and antecedents must 
find before reaching complete understanding. 
Besides the main interest of the story, the 
book is interesting as a fair picture of the 
Indians as they actually exist. 


HEARTS AND CREEDS. By Anna Chapin 
Ray. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $1.50. 
Miss Ray’s fondness for Quebec is a distinct 
gain for her readers, since it has led her into 
interesting studies of a society unfamiliar 
to most Americans. Thus her book is not 
only an interesting love-story, but a capital 
picture of this social life, in which politics 
and race differences count otherwise than in 
the United States. With society in London 
we are much better acquainted. The char- 
acter of Lelau, the young Catholic who takes 
the centre of the stage, is admirably drawn, 
and there are other figures scarcely less in- 
teresting. Two wholly diverse love-stories 
give a contrasting interest, and the book holds 
one’s close attention to the end. It marks a 
decided advance in Miss Ray’s literary work 
for older readers. 


THE Up-To-DATE WAITRESS. 


By Janet 
McKenzie Hill. Boston: Little, Brown & 
Co. $1.50 net.—The up-to-date house- 


keeper is already under many obligations to 
Mrs. Hill, the editor of the Cooking-School 
Magazine and author of books of cookery 
which makes one’s mouth water in the read- 
ing. She is thoroughly practical in her 
directions; and her book of advice about the 
duties of a waitress, taking these in a broad 
sense, will be found helpful both to maids 
and mistresses. Mrs. Hill recognizes here 
the variety of duties which the waitress may 
be called on to perform in different families, 
and the book is adapted to housekeeping on 
either a large or a small scale. The book is 
fully illustrated, with half-tone engravings 
of tables properly arranged, prepared dishes, 
appliances, ete. 


The Magazines. 


The five May issues of the Youth's Com- 
pamon will contain an amount of reading 
equivalent to two 4o0o-page books. A serial 
by Adeline Knapp, called ‘‘“The Downfall of 
a ‘Boss,’’’ opens in the first May issue. It 
is the story of a girl who, put in control of 
a country newspaper office, manages by her 
bravery and honesty to win a notable vic- 
tory over an unscrupulous politician. Ralph 
D, Paine contributes a capital story for the 
athletic youth, entitled ‘‘The Coxswain’s 
Training,” and Grace M. Gallaher another 
for the athletic girl, called ‘‘A Real Player.” 
Prof. Lanciani, Rider Haggard, and Assist- 
ant Secretary of Agriculture Hays are among 
the special contributors to the Companion’s 
May numbers, the article by Prof. Lanciani 
on ‘“‘The Vast Riches of Herculaneum”’ being 
of special interest in view of the recent de- 
structive eruption of Vesuvius. 


The Quarterly Journal of Economics, pub- 
lished for Harvard University by Geo. H. 
Ellis Co., Boston, contains a number of 
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articles of current interest. Prof. Andrew of 
Harvard University discusses the influences of 
crops on business in America, and reaches the 
conclusion that the ups and downs of busi- 
ness have been most influenced by the wheat 
crop. Prof. Andrew’s paper leads him to 
examine the fluctuations in prosperity during 
the last thirty years, and the manner in which 
they have been influenced by the cotton and 
corn crops, as well as by the wheat crops. 
Some instructive diagrams accompany this 
paper. Dr. Francis Walker of the Bureau of 
Corporations describes at length the German 
Steel Syndicate. Germany and the United 
States are now the two greatest steel produc- 
ing countries in the world, and the steel 
syndicate in Germany has a dominant in- 
fluence similar to that of our own Steel Trust. 
The German combination, however, is very 
different from the American. It is not a 
complete amalgamation of the different con- 
cerns, but a giant pool,—virtually a great 
joint-selling agency. Each individual es- 
tablishment has an allotted percentage of 
production, but otherwise manages its affairs 
foritself. This sort of combination is possible 
in Germany, because in that country pools 
and joint agreements, so far from being void 
or punishable, are enforced in the courts as 
rigorously as other contracts. There are 
other important articles in the number,— 
a very curious one by A. M. Davis, on the 
“The Finances of Harvard College during the 
Revolutionary War,” and others by J. R. 
Commons, on the ‘“‘ Musicians of St. Louis and 
New York,” and by T. W. Mitchell, on 
“Collateral Trust Mortgages.” 


Books Received. 


From Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
A Little Sister of Destiny, By Gelett Burgess $1.50. 
Between Two Masters. By Gamaliet Brad ord, Jr. $1.50. 
The Personality of Jesus. By Charles H. Barrows. $1.25. 
A Short History of England’s and America’s Literature. 
By Eva March Tappan, Ph.D. $1.20 net. 
American Hero Stories. By Eva March Tappan. 55 
cents net. 4 
Lincoln, Master of Men. By Alonzo Rothschild. $3 net. 
From Little, Brown & Co., fis 
Kenelm’s Desire. By Hughes Cornell. $1.50 
The Man and his Kingdom. By E. Phillips Oppenheim. 


$1 
A Millionaire of Yesterday. By E. Phillips Oppenheim. 


1.50. 
rh Heart of the Railroad Problem. By Prof. Frank 
Parsons, Ph.D. $1.50. 


eee 


From the Pilgrim Press, Boston. 
The Valley of Troubling. By Grace Duffield Goodwin. 
From Richard G. Badger, Boston. 
The Sin of Saint Desmond By Amy ‘Cameron Fariss. 
The Dying Musician. Verse by Elizabeth Powell. 
From Harper & Bros., New York. 
Mark Twain’s Library of Humor. Women and Things. 


1.50. 
The Princess Olga. By Ervin Wardman. 
The Spoilers. By Rex E. Beach. $1.50. 
In Sun and Shade. By Louise Morgan Sill. 
From the Century Co., New York 
| Pe tame Adventure. By S. Weir Mitchell, M.D. 


From A.C. Armstrong & Son, New York. 


$1.50. 
$1.50. 


The Gospel according to St. Mark. 40 cents. 

The Book of Ecclesiastes. 40 cents. 

yet Epistles of St. Peter. By Rev. J. H. Jowett, M.A. 
1.25 net. 

The Gospel according to St. Matthew. By Alexander 


Maclaren. In three volumes. 
From the Macmillan Company, New York. 
If Youth but Knew! By Agnesand Egerton Castle. $1.50. 
Lady Baltimore. By Owen Wister. $1.50. 
From Henry Holt & Co., New York. 
Problems of Babyhoed. By Rachel Kent Fitz, A.M., 
George Wells Fitz, M.D. 
Rahab. A dramain three acts. ‘Sy Richard Burton, $x 25. 
From Charles Scribner's Sons, New York. 
A DD y of the Reformation. By Thomas M. Lindsay, 


and 


The he Phillopine Rapin ofan American Teacher, By 


Wil liam Freer. 
Municipal ken ia By Hugo Richard 

Meyer. $1.50. 

From Longmans; Green & Co. 
ae Seat of Authority in Religion. 
2-50. 

From Britishand Foreign Unitarian Asso'n, London. 

What do Unitarians Belieye and Teach? Twelve Replies, 


Sreat Britain. 


London, Eng. 
‘By James Martineau. 
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For the Christian Register. 
The Fairest Flowers. 


BY REV. JAMES T. BIXBY. 


The jaunty pansy charmeth us 

With her coquettish face; 

And in your silken stems, O pinks, 

What elegance and grace! 

Yet lovelier to my mind than these 

Are the woodland flowers friendly hands have plucked 
A friendly eye to please. 


Ah, stately is the lily’s cup 

And sweet its perfume rare; 

And thou, O blushing floral queen, 

Red rose, thou art most fair; 

And yet, in winsome charm all these above 

I count the wild-wood blooms that breathe 
Our love to those we love. 

I’ve seen that royal color feast 

Thou spread’st, geranium gay; 

Your sumptuous robes, ye garden lords, 

I know that proud array; 

But the flowers that touch our hearts are these 
The wilding growths some friend’s hands pluck 
A loved one’s eye to please. 


Yes, modest violet, thee we love, 

And thee, O columbine, 

Spring beauty, bluebell, laurel, fern, 

And every clambering vine. 

Ay, the flowers in grace all flowers above 

Are the wild-wood blooms our dear ones pluck 
With thought of those they love. 


The Little Almond Bflossom.* 


Mo chun called her the little Almond 
Blossom, as she was so bright and beautiful, 
and she loved her so. Her real name was 
Gum Sing, and she was, so the mother 
thought, the prettiest thing in all the big 
Chinatown of San Francisco. 

Gum Sing’s father kept a store, where 
they sold all sorts of fine china and silk. 
She often went to her father’s store, but never 
alone. Oh, no! she was too precious to be 
trusted out alone, and then she was too young 
to find her way through the winding streets, 
and the doors all looked alike to her, so the 
mo chun (mother) or the nurse always ac- 
companied her. 

Gum Sing had such a round, dimpled face, 
and there always seemed to be kisses lurking 
in the dimples. And she had the merriest 
laugh,—just like music to her mother. It 
was not enough for mo chun to see this little 
face every day and to sleep on the hard pillow 
with it at night. No, that was not enough: 
for how could amy one ever have enough of 
so fair a thing? So the father and mother 
agreed that their little Almond Blossom must 
have her picture taken. That was a great 
day in the house of Gum. Such an event 
had never happened before. 

Now Gum Sing did not know at all what 
it meant to have her picture taken, but she 
knew by the smiles on her mother’s face and 
by the careful and proud manner in which 
she was being arrayed that it could be no 
small thing, and that some way or other she 
was expected to look as beautiful and as 
much like the almond flower as she could, as 
that was sacred to the Chinese. 

With delight she saw that she was to wear 
her lavender silk blouse. ‘‘Oh, mo chun,” 


*From “Little Almond Blossoms,” by Jessie Juliet 
Knox. Published by Little, Brown & Co, 
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she giggled, “I likee wear ho chun’s big 
watch.” 

Now, although the little mother did not 
think it just exactly the proper thing for 
any one so tiny as Gum Sing to wear a watch 
and chain, yet this was such an important 
moment for her that she could see no harm 
in letting her have her way about it this time. 
She insisted upon carrying mo chun’s big 
fan, too, and it certainly did look very won- 
derful to see it clasped in the tiny brown 
hand. 

The trousers of pink silk were so bright 
and pretty, and the dainty little sandals had 
been embroidered by mo chun herself. 

When all was ready, ho chun appeared on 
the scene, and the happy party started out 


for the photograph gallery of Hen Yin Gock- 


“T so happy—lI so glad,” giggled the little 
Gum Sing, not knowing what she was happy 
about, only she was such a happy little 
thing always, and, being the only child, had 
so much love given her. At last they 
reached the place. There did not seem to be 
anything wonderful about it. There was a 
window with a lot of pictures in it, and a 
crowd of Chinamen were jostling each other 
to see them. Then they ascended the stair- 
way and rapped on the door, and some one 
called out in Chinese, “Yap Jozi le,” which 
means, “‘Come in.” 


They went in, and the man talked to them } 


pleasantly; but, when he went and put his 
head under a black curtain on some kind of a 
box, then Gum Sing thought it was time to 
complain. This was too much! She cried: 
“Mo chun—I no likee—willit hurt? I ’flaid 
the big dlagon come out of the box.” (The 
nurse had evidently been telling her stories 
about the big Chinese dragon.) 

Then the good Hen Yin Gock came out 
from the curtain and assured her that there 
was no danger. He brought out two lovely 
yellow roses in a vase, and put them on a 
small table with a bright cover, and then 
told Gum Sing, ‘If you heap good girl, 
and do what I say, I give you the floweh, 
pletty soon.” 

Then he also placed on the table a flute, 
with gayly colored tassels, and then the 
cunningest little jar, which looked very 
much as if it might contain preserved ginger; 
and she was just thinking how much she 
liked preserved ginger, when the man said: 
“Now, keep still! Look light at this box!’ 
(The little mother trembled. Could it be 
that after all there was something horrible 
in the box?) ‘There is a little bird in this 
box, and you may see it fly out if you are 
quiet. Now!—all leady!” 

Gum Sing was so full of giggles that she 
could hardly be quiet, and the dimples chased 
each other all over her sunny face. The 
father and mother gazed with love and 
admiration at the beauty of their little al- 
mond flower, with one hand thrown care- 
lessly on the table and the other grasping 
the fan. 

“There!” at last said the photographer. 

Gum Sing wanted to know what it was all 
about, yet she could not seem to find out. 
But, several days after that, when ho chun 
was out on the pavement in front of their 
home, putting some China lilies in a bowl of 
water, a man came and handed him a little 
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package. Gum Sing was all curiosity in a 
minute. 

“Oh, ho chun, what is it? Let me see!” 
she cried. And mo chun was almost as eager. 
So the father opened the package, while they 
waited wonderingly; and there, before their 
eyes, on pieces of polished card-board— 
could it be?—yes, yes!—the picture of their 
little Almond Blossom,—big watch, fan, 
dimples, giggle, and all. 

But Gum Sing wonders to this day why 
the bird did not come out of the box. 


Barnaby and Graycoat. 


Once there was a-donkey named Graycoat. 
He wasa good donkey, when he wanted to be, 
but he never wanted to be good more than 
once or twice a year. He belonged to a man 
named Barnaby. One morning . Barnaby 
awoke and went to harness Graycoat. Gray- 
coat was very amiable indeed, and trotted 
out with the wagon as gently as a lamb. 
“This is fine,’ thought Barnaby, “I will be 
early to market.’’ But just as he finished 
thinking it, Graycoat stopped. 

‘‘What is the matter?” asked Barnaby. 

“T want two of those roses,” said Gray- 
coat, ‘‘one on each side of my head.” 

“‘Nonsense!”’ said Barnaby. “Go on.” 

“I won’t go on,” said Graycoat, “unless 
you give me the roses.” 

So Barnaby got down and gave him the 
roses. 

They made Graycoat look very fine, and 
he was so pleased that he went on again 
quite fast. 

“T will get to market in time yet,” thought 
Barnaby to himself. ‘‘This is pretty good 
isn’t it?” But just as his thoughts got to 
the question mark, and before he had time to 
answer himself, they came to the cross-roads 
and Graycoat stopped. ‘‘What’s the matter 
now?’ asked Barnaby. 

“I’m hungry,” said Graycoat, “and I’ll 
take the wrong road if you don’t get me some 
blackberries.”’ 

So Barnaby had to get down and waste ten 
minutes picking blackberries. When Gray- 
coat had eaten the blackberries, he went on 
again. 

“This is all right,” said Barnaby, after 
they had gone another mile, ‘‘I’ll get to mar- 
ket before it closes.’ But at that instant 
Graycoat stopped. “I’m hungry again,” 
hesaid. ‘Give me some straw.” 

“T haven’t any,’ said Barnaby. 
going to buy some at the market.” 

“Then give me your hat,” said Graycoat. 
“V'll eat that.” 

“Indeed I won’t give you my hat!” cried 
Barnaby. 

“Then I won’t go on,” said Graycoat. 

So Barnaby gave Graycoat his hat, and 
Graycoat ate it up—every bit of it. Then 
he went on again, but not very quickly, and 
he jogged into the market place just as every 
one was leaving. 

“Now you see,” said Barnaby, ‘‘we are 
too late.” 

“T don’t care,”’ said Graycoat. 

“Now we must go home again,” said Bar- 
naby, and he turned Graycoat around. Gray- 


coat was good for about fifteen minutes, and 
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then he saw some lovely red apples hanging 
on a tree. 

“Unless you get me some of those apples,” 
he said, ‘‘I won’t go on.” 

“T don’t care,” said Barnaby, “I am in no 
hurry.” 

So Graycoat waited about half an hour and 
Barnaby took a comfortable nap. Then 
Graycoat went on again. 

“Never mind,” he said, ‘‘I know what I'll 
do.” So he went on till he came to the cross- 
roads, and then he said, ‘“‘If you don’t get me 
some of those peaches up there, I’ll take the 
wrong road.” 

“T don’t care,” said Barnaby, “only you 
won’t have any place to sleep to-night if you 
get lost.” 

So Graycoat changed his mind and went on. 
He was pretty good the rest of the way home, 
and he really did feel quite hungry when he 
got to the stable again. He was just think- 
ing of his nice bin of straw when Barnaby 
said: “I’m sorry I haven’t any straw for 
you. We got to the market too late to buy 
any.” And he left Graycoat by himself. 

Graycoat thought a good deal that even- 
ing. And the next morning there wasn’t in 
all the country a nicer, gentler, sweeter, 
kinder, or more obedient donkey than Gray- 
coat.—Doris Webb, in Children’s Magazine. 


A Naughty Girl. 


Sometimes when I am naughty 
And am sent away to bed, 
My bedstead heaves a mighty sigh 
And shakes its walnut head. 
And, as I lie and look about, 
What do you think I see? 
My little yellow booties 
Sticking out their tongues at me! 
—Augusta Kortrecht, in Good Housekeeping. 


Robin’s Generosity. 


It was baking-day, and the kitchen was full 
of warm, sweet smells as Robin came in from 
school, A big frosted cake stood over on the 
dresser, and four lemon pies beside it. 
Mamma was making cookies at the table,— 
the loveliest cookies, with lots of raisins in 
them, and spice, and all sorts of good things! 
Robin knew from experience just how nice 
they were, and he peeped into the big jar 
to see if there were any baked, Yes, indeed, 
it was nearly full. ‘‘Oh, goody!’ he ex- 
claimed, as he reached for a crisp one with a 
fat raisin sticking half out. “May I take 
some to school this afternoon, mamma? 
Just this once?” 

“Robin, you know I don’t care to have you 
eat much sweet stuff between meals; but you 
may have a few this time.” And mamma 
carefully loosened a yellow bear from the 
cooky cutter. 

“Put ’em in this new paper bag, and I'll 
have a tea-party at recess, and we'll have 
more fun than anything.” For Robin hadn’t 
found out then, as he did later on, that ‘‘tea- 
parties are for girls,” with a very scornful 
emphasis on “girls.” 

“That will be lovely,” agreed mamma. 
“You can put two of those big golden pippin 
apples in your pocket, since you are to be 
generous and divide your refreshments. 
Now run and wash for lunch, I'll fix your 
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cakes in the little bag and set them on the 
table ready for you. Afterschool I want you 
to take a bagful to old Mrs. Smith.” 

Lunch was ready by the time Robin got 


his hands wiped, and mamma untied her} 


apron and took the last pan of cookies out 
of the oven and filled the teakettle and closed 
the stove-draught, and Robin didn’t know 
what else, because before that he was in 
his chair and had his napkin unfolded. 

At school-time mamma was busy in the 
sitting-room with Miss Helen, who had come 
in to ask about a pattern she had borrowed. 
Robin went out for his cookies. On the table 
stood two paper bags, one partly filled, the 
other filled to the top with only a little rim 
of paper left to screw into a tiny handle. 

Robin stood and looked. Which was for 
him? Conscience said: ‘‘Take the little 
package, Robin. You know mamma meant 
it for you.” 

Then another voice urged very loud: ‘‘No, 
the big one is yours, Robin. Mamma wants 
you to be generous.” 

Then conscience again, “Mamma said ‘a 
few.’” 

The other voice declared: ‘“‘There are not 
many. ‘That little bag couldn’t hold enough 
to hurt a fellow.” 

Conscience, “Prob’ly the big one is for 
Mrs. Smith, anyway.” 

Other voice: ‘‘There are plenty more for 
Mrs. Smith. This isn’t enough for her. 
Mamma always sends her lots.” 

Robin decided it. “‘I shall take the most, 
so I can be generous,” he said aloud. And 
then he gathered up the full bag and sped 
away down the street as fast as his little fat 
legs could go. Once at school he put his 
treasure away without a glance, and went 
slowly to his seat. His heart began to feel 
very queer and uncomfortable. He tried to 
cheer Limself by thoughts of the tea-party, 
rumors of which he had already set afloat: 

Recess-time came at last, and with it many 
guests to the flat stone under the big elm, 
where complimentary school feasts were 
always spread. The apples were carefully 
divided with Robin’s new jack-knife, then the 
paper bag lifted and the top untwisted. He 
didn’t stop to look in, for the cookies didn’t 
seem half as interesting as they had at noon. 
He turned it upside down over the paper nap- 
kin his teacher had given him, and poured 
upon it a pile of—egg shells! 

How they all laughed and teased! Nothing 
but the remembrance that he was a boy kept 
back the tears. Had it been done purposely ? 
Perish the thought! Mamma would never, 
never in this world—yet there were the empty 
shells, and there were no refreshments to be 
generous with, only the scraps of golden 
pippin. 

Crestfallen and mortified the poor little 
host went back to his seat to puzzle over a 
problem that was only solved when he got 
back home. 

“They were to throw away, Robin. 
Mamma had used a good many eggs, and 
dropped the skells into the bag to get them 
out of the way. I thought you would know 
Mamma never 
gives you as many cookies as that.”” And 
mamma stroked the disappointed little head 
with a gentle hand. 
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“T did know,” confessed a penitent voice. 
*‘T thought I got Mrs. Smith’s.” 

Next day the boys and girls in Primary 
Class No. 1 had two luscious crisp cookies 
apiece to atone for their disappointment. 
But Robin, who passed them round, saved 
none for himself. He and mamma had de- 
cided that the only way to still the tempting 
disobedient voice that had led him into 
trouble was to punish it very hard indeed, 
so the family emptied the cooky jar that week 
quite without Robin’s help. But it never 
had to happen again.—Elizabeth Price, in 
Sunday School Times. 


Ruby. 


She was playing in the sand at the back of 
the house: at least so every one thought. 

There was company expected that day, and 
it was such a help for Ruby to amuse herself! 

When at last the work was done, mamma 
thought of the child and wondered where she 
was. 

She went to the kitchen door, then out on 
the front porch, calling “Ruby! Ruby!” 
but there was no answer. 

For a while the little one had thought it 
great fun to play all by herself. 

But by and by she grew lonely. She 
thought of Grace and Tommy at school. 

Then she dropped her shovel and slipped 
away. Her hat was lying on the ground, but 
she did not notice that 

The teacher heard a strange noise outside. 
She opened the door and saw the little girl 
standing on the porch. 

Her hair was in her eyes: there were little 
streaks of dirt on the chubby face. Her dress 
was torn and soiled. 

She looked—as indeed she was—like a 
runaway. 

“T comed,” she said calmly, and walked 
in, seating herself at her brother’s side. 

When the spelling-class was called, she 
arose and marched up with the rest of the 
children. Just then mamma tapped at 
the door and said, ‘‘Is Ruby here?”—Rena 
Reynolds, in Youth. 


Little Mary sat on the floor beside her 
mother’s chair, busily dressing her doll. 

“Please give me a pin, mamma,” she 
said. And her mother handed her a pin 
from the cushion, not heeding that it was 
bent. 
. “Oh, this is a wilted one, mamma 
she exclaimed. “‘Can’t you give me a 
fresh one ?”’—Lippincott’s. 


“CLEANLINESS” 


Is the watchword for health and vigor, com- 
fort and beauty. Mankind is learning not 
only the necessity but the luxury of clean- 
liness. SAPOLIO, which has wrought 
such changes in the home, announces her 
sister triumph— 
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A special soap which energizes the whole 
body, starts the circulation and leaves an 
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Foreign Notes. 


BY REV. CHARLES W. WENDTE. 


One result of the inventory recently taken 
of the treasuries of the Roman Catholic 
churches in France must contribute to the 
gayety of nations as it does to that of the 
boulevards of Paris. These treasuries con- 
tain many sacred relics, consisting chiefly 
of the bones and bodily parts of departed 
saints. But, marvellous to relate! the in- 
ventory has already yielded returns which 
show that Saint Basilius had eight arms, the 
sainted Thecla eleven, and Saint James as 
many as eighteen! John the Baptist has 
left us no less than sixty fingers and twenty 
eye-teeth, etc. A friend of the writer once 
asked an ecclesiastic of high rank in Rome 
how he could justify such deceptions. The 
worthy man smiled, shrugged his shoulders, 
took a pinch of snuff, and replied, “If these 
poor, ignorant people are comforted and 
healed by their belief in such things, should 
the Church be so cruel as to deprive them of 
this source of consolation and help?’—a 
new reading of the maxim, ‘‘ The end justifies 
the means.” 

The only remedy for this state of mind 
is more knowledge and more conscience. 
The German physiologist, Von Mueller, a 
Roman Catholic, finding his faith under- 
mined by his scientific studies, went to 
Rome to reassure himself in his religious 
beliefs. One day he knelt among a crowd 
of worshippers in one of the Roman churches, 
while the bones of its patron saint were ex- 
hibited to the awe-struck congregation. 
Reverently Von Mueller inclined his head to 
kiss the sacred relics, when suddenly his 
aspect changed, he rose to his feet, and, 
utterly regardless of his surroundings, 
cried out, ‘‘May God forgive me, but they 
are the bones of a calf!’”” Thus science is 
ever destroying a blind credulity. But 
Protestants, in the light of the fanaticisms 
of Dowieism and the like, and even of some 
aspects of Christian Science, has no reason 
to vaunt itself. The time may yet come 
when the body of the venerated founder of 
the latter cult will rest in pomp beneath the 
great dome on Huntington Avenue, an object 
of worship and a shrine of miraculous heal- 
ings. Stranger things have happened, and 
even the influence for sound learning and 
rational practice radiated from the white 
marble temple of the medieval art at the 
other end of the avenue may not preserve 
placid Boston from an epidemic of credulity. 
The venerable Pasteur Audemars of Lau- 
sanne, who opened the Geneva International 
Congress of Religious Liberals with prayer 
last September, has just passed away in the 
ninety-third year of his age. He was the 
honored senior of the group of Swiss liberal 
Christians who were our generous hosts on 
that notable occasion. 

The Protestant church of the Oratoire in 
Paris has adopted a brief credo consisting 
entirely of passages from the New Testament, 
and a great improvement on the long, com- 
plicated and orthodox articles current in 
most of the churches. 

According to the official reports of the 
imperial church council in Vienna the num- 
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ber of converts from Rome to the Protestant 
faith from Jan. 1, 1898, to Dec. 31, 1904, 
Was 33,176. In 1900 there were 496,475 
Protestants in Austria as against 73,722 in 
1781. 93 new churches and chapels have 
been erected, and 200 new preaching sta- 
tions established. These figures are encour- 
aging, and show that the Los von Rom 
movement is bearing fruit. There can be 
little doubt that the German provinces of 
Austria will yet become predominatingly 
Protestant, especially if this becomes in 
the near future the condition on which alone 
they will be admitted to the German empire, 
in order not to destroy the present Protestant 
ascendency in its population. 

A French journal, L’Eclair, tells us that in 
1811 Napoleon Bonaparte was travelling 
through Germany and arrived in Diisseldorf. 
The Jewish rabbi of that city, who was a 
centenarian, desired to behold the great 
man and had himself transported to the place 
where he was to give audience. As he was 
infirm, he required assistance. This duty 
was performed by the Roman Catholic curé 
of the parish and the Protestant minister, 
supported by whom the aged Israelite was 
presented to Napoleon. The latter, charmed 
by the scene, loved to recount it. There was 
a similar lesson to be gained at the great San 
Francisco Relief meeting in Faneuil Hall 
last week, when Protestant, Roman Catho- 
lic, and Israelite clergymen sat side by side 
on the platform and made united appeals for 
their suffering brothers and sisters on the 
other side of the continent. 

The new Unitarian minister for Wellington, 
New Zealand, Rey. W. Tudor Jones, a man of 
high culture, ability, and earnestness, left 
England for his far-distant post in February 
last. 

Doyen Paul Stapfer of Bordeaux estimates 
that there are 100,000 earnest religiously 
minded Protestants in France, who, if they 
were to contribute an average of at least 
twenty francs ($4) each for church purposes, 
would raise a total of two million francs 
($400,000), a sum larger than the State aid 
which has just been withdrawn from the 
Protestant churches. It is a commentary 
on the paralysis which government aid brings 
upon a church that our French fellow- 
religionists cannot raise so comparatively 
small an amount for self-support in a Prot- 
estant population of 600,000 souls. 

Miss Gertrude Martineau and Miss Edith 
Martineau, A.R.W.S., the artist daughters 
of the late Dr. James Martineau, have been 
exhibiting a collection of their pictures, some 
two hundred water-colors in all, at the 
modern gallery in London. A large propor- 
tion are scenes about their Highland home 
at Aviemore. Their work is highly praised. 

The Postal Mission is now opening up 
India to Unitarian and Theistic thought. 

The Christian Life says: ‘‘By the death of 
Mr. Thomas Hornblower Gill, on Sunday, 
[April 4], in his eighty-eighth year, there has 
passed from our midst one of the most prolific 
of the hymn-writers of these latter days. A 
second enlarged edition of his collected hymns, 
‘The Golden Chain of Praise,’ which appeared 
in 1894, contained two hundred and fifty 
hymns. Their high merit, beauty, and ten- 


derness haye been widely recognized, not 
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only in this country, but in America. In 
the late Dr. Freeman Clarke’s ‘Disciples’ - 
Hymn Book,’ no fewer than twenty-eight of 
them are reproduced. In the ‘Essex Hall 
Hymn Book’ (first edition) we find eleven of 
them, and the same number in Dr. Marti- 
neau’s ‘Hymns of Praise and Prayer.’ Other 
compilers of hymn-books have drawn freely 
upon Mr. Gill’s productions. Our departed 
friend was trained in the Priestleyan theology, 
but early in life left our denomination, hav- 
ing taken up what may, perhaps, be called a 
semi-orthodox position.” 


From Jacksonville, Fla. 


The three months’ probation for Unita- 
Tianism in this city having come to an 
end, readers of the Register will perhaps be 
interested to know something of the results 
of the mission here. é i 

Five years ago, it will be remembered, 
Jacksonville was visited by a disastrous 
fire which swept away, in a few hours, most 
of its business section and rows upon rows — 
of houses. In that fire thousands lost 
their fortunes, thousands became homeless. 

But to-day a new city is built upon the 
ruined foundations; and newness describes, 
perhaps, as well as any word can, the im- 
pression one gets as he looks abroad. New 
public buildings, new business blocks, new 
churches, new trees, new homes, are every- 
where, which suggest to the onlooker vi- 
tality and thrift and prosperity. 

In that burnt area of two miles in length 
and a half-mile in width, there are few 
lots not built upon. 

It speaks well for the energy and courage 
of its forty-five thousand people (one-half 
of whom are black) that the city has grown 
to such proportions in so short a time. 

There is a board of trade here with a 
membership of over two hundred and fifty 
responsible business men. Three of the 
banks alone do business with a combined 
capital of nearly two millions and a half 
dollars. 

Sailing vessels and steamers of consid- 
erable tonnage come and go freely up and 
down the St. John’s River. 

From these few facts it may be seen that 
there are not wanting signs among this people 
of a vigor which will bring to success that 
which they put themselves into. And this 
energy of theirs is not wholly confined to 
the bringing about of material successes. 
They are interested, and increasingly in- 
terested, in the moral and spiritual growth 
of their city. 

But it should be remembered that the 
average view of moral and spiritual things 
is the conservative traditional one, and so 
much is this true here that during my stay 
in this city five protracted revival meet- 
ings have been held. Still it should be also 
said that Jacksonville, unlike most South- 
ern cities, is largely made up of people 
from many sections of the country, and is 
therefore free from the bondage of rigid 
local traditions. Because of this social 
flexibility it offers unusual opportunities 
for the growth and spread of liberal relig- 
ious ideas, 
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Do the results of the past three months 
justify the missionary activity of the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association in this field? 

Our first service was held on February 4, 
at which thirty were present. On last Sun- 
day morning, April 22, there were one hun- 
dred, of whom one-half were men. From 
the first service to the last the congregation 
has fluctuated between these two points, 
never going below thirty-three, and reach- 
ing forty-five and fifty and eighty at other 
times. The contributions have at all times 
been liberal. 

On April 5 the “First Unitarian Congre- 
gational Church” of Jacksonville was or- 
ganized, with twenty-one members signing 
the “Bond of Fellowship.’ Since then 
others have signed. 

The sum of one thousand dollars has been 
pledged by the members toward the min- 
ister’s salary from May 1, 1906, to May 1, 
1907, and the minister in charge has been 
invited to remain. In addition the society 
has agreed to be responsible for all the other 
expenses incurred during the year. 

From such facts as these it would appear 
that the movement has passed beyond the 
experimental stage. A strong interest has 
been aroused in our liberal gospel; and we 
believe that, unless something unforeseen 
happens, this church will soon take its 
place among the self-supporting churches 
of our denomination. ; 

The difficult problem is now on our hands 
to provide ways and means for a church 
building. If ten thousand dollars were only 
at our command, how easy then it would 
be to buy land and to rear foundations! 
And, with the co-operation of friends, how 
easily this could be accomplished! Not a 
Unitarian church in all this region, and the 
growing city of Jacksonville the gateway 
for Florida! 

A church erected at this point would 
dominate the situation, reaching, as it had 
strength, not only to the life of the people 
of this city, not only to the liberal-minded 
tourists who pass through its door, but as 
well to those scattered companies of Uni- 
tarians who live in religious isolation through- 
out the State. The hope I have is that in 
time we may bring these scattered rem- 
nants of our great faith under the protect- 
ing care of the church of Jacksonville. 

We are too often inclined to think that 
our only imspiration comes from the glory 
of our past. Let us as well look forward 
for new inspiration in the opportunities 
for the building up of our faith that lie just 
ahead. 

My letter is already too long, but a word 
must be said of St. Augustine. St. Augus- 
tine lies thirty-seven miles south-east from 
Jacksonville, and services have been held 
there on several Sunday evenings. 

Before undertaking this mission, friends 
thought that in such a Catholic stronghold 
the meetings must result in failure. But 
to our surprise the interest shown and the 
numbers present indicate what might be 
done for a liberal Christianity if the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association had a chapel 
there. 

At the first service we were fortunate 
indeed to have Dr. Ames of Boston as the 
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preacher. Those who heard him then will 
surely carry with them a blessing for the 
time to come. 

If a chapel could only be provided for 
such men to be heard, in a city where thou- 
sands of tourists are coming and going, our 
gospel might through them have a far- 
teaching influence. 

“T never heard of Unitarianism,”’ said 
a woman to me the other day. Perhaps 
some of those tourists may say the same 
thing. Let us-all help to make such a say- 
ing as this an impossibility in the life of 
the twentieth century. 

ALBERT J. COLEMAN. 


New York Notes. 


At Mr. Wright’s church affairs are going 
briskly on. 

“The world is so full of a number of things, 

I think we should all be as happy as kings.” 
So sang Stevenson, and, if he spoke truly, 
then that accounts for the cheerful energy 
at the Lenox Ayenue Church. Certainly 
“a number of things” are always happening. 

During March Mr. Wright preached on 
the following subjects: ‘‘New Light on the 
Old Bible,” “‘The World that Jesus knew,” 
“The Truths that Jesus stood for,” ‘‘The 
Final Interpretation of the Christian Re- 
ligion.”’. 

On April 1 Robert Collyer preached. 
While Mr. Savage is happily recuperating 
in California, this grand old man of the 
Unitarian Church has strength not only for 
his own duties, but can answer calls from 
outside. 

Mr. Wright is giving his course of lectures 
on Stevenson before the audiences of the 
Board of Education Free Lecture Course, 
and Edward Howard Griggs has just finished 
his lectures at the Lenox Avenue Church. 
Mr. Wright is also giving to his own people 
several lectures on “Modern Minor English- 
speaking Poets.” 

The older pupils of the Sunday-school 
gave a dramatic and social entertainment 
lately for the benefit of the Sunday-school, 
and the Young People’s society gave a pay 
entertainment at Carnegie Lyceum not long 
ago and realized over $100. 

The Alliance gave a reception to Mr. and 
Mrs. Wright earlier in the winter: it was like 
a big family gathering. 

The attendance at church services has 
increased in a marked degree. The sub- 
jects of Mr. Wright’s sermons must of neces- 
sity attract many beside his own people. 

The Ethical Society in Brooklyn seems 
to have fitted into a need. Mr. Sprague is 
very alert and hopeful. Every Sunday 
afternoon the meetings are held, and there 
is always a good attendance. Anna Gar- 
lin Spencer addressed the meeting April 
15. All ethical subjects are freely discussed, 
and there are classes for young and old. 

Usually the League is entertained at Yon- 
kers for the May meeting; but this year an 
invitation from Hackensack was accepted, 
and the members from Manhattan and Brook- 
lyn will join the Jersey branches. 

The conference of orthodox Sunday- 
schools has been recently held in Brooklyn, 
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| and it was interesting to read of their methods 
for attracting and holding the young. They ~ 
|lay great stress upon trained teachers’ work, 
|and the good to be gotten from illustrated 
lectures. Truths impressed in this way are 
| doubly forcible and lasting. I was speaking 
| to one very young minister who has under- 
| taken his first charge, and was positively 
startled by a statement he made. “My 
| congregation,” he said, “is very small. I 
|have only thirty regular members But,” 
| with a radiant smile, “I have nearly three 
| hundred in my Sunday-school!”’ 

“All belonging to the thirty members?” 
|I asked. But, no. His Sunday-school is 
the localfclub for the children and young 
people. There everything possible is done 
for their entertainment, pleasure, and profit. 
By and by, if that young man keeps on, he 
will have more than thirty regular members 
of his congregation! nS 


The Visiting Nurse. 


In an excellent article on “The Visiting 
Nurse” reprinted in your issue of April 26 
| from the Review of Reviews, mention is made 
of the work of a nurse in certain of our public 
schools, “under the auspices of the Fathers’ 
and Mothers’ Club of Boston, with a view 
| toward getting the system officially installed 
|in the Boston schools.” The fact is there are 
two nurses belonging to the staff of the In- 
| structive District Nursing Association and 
| entirely under its supervision, now engaged 
in the public school work. The salary of one 
of these nurses is paid by the Fathers’ and 
Mothers’ Club of Boston, whose president is 
one of the board of managers of the aforesaid 
| association. 
| PUBLICATION COMMITTEE I. D. N. A. 
| Boston. 


The Western Unitarian Conference. 


At the recent meeting of the Western Uni- 
tarian Conference, its secretary, Rev. W. M. 
Backus, presented his annual report, written 
out of an ever-growing conviction that the 
opportunity of the Unitarian Church in the 
West is great and unequalled. In his jour- 
| neying he has travelled almost 30,000 miles 
at a cost of $562.34. He has visited 53 
churches and delivered 72 sermons and ad- 
dresses. He has preached every Sunday in 
the year save three, and that he was idle 
this Sunday was due to the fact that he could 
“not get any church to hear him, the excuse 
being hot weather. His knowledge of the 
churches and their need is greatly increased; 
but the work of the office, including the sending 
of over 3,000 letters, has also been steadily 
going on. The work of the Unity Publish- 
ing Committee has been more than usually 
successful. The matter that they handle 
is very valuable,’and the sales, though small, 
are steady. 

Mr. Backus gave a general summary of 
the work as presented through reports, 
which show twice as much gain in member- 
ship as loss. The visit to a number of the 
churches by Rev. Louis G. Wilson, who 
was sent out by the American Unitarian 
Association, was distinct profit to the cause. 
Many who were wavering in loyalty were 
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assured, and. those who were inquirers were 
convinced by him. It would mean great 
gain if the Conference had the means for 
sustaining a man in the Conference terri- 
tory to do steadily what Mr. Wilson did for 
a few weeks. 

Mr. Backus repeated his suggestions of 
last year, touching the weak churches which 
are not able to support ministers who can 
give all their time to one church. His solu- 
tion is a circuit system, or, failing that, a 
centre where one of the strongest ministers 
should have promising students that could be 
sent out to establish new preaching stations. 
He feels that the preaching powers of the 
strong men are not sufficiently used. It is 
a test of the fidelity and force of any man to 
be set to cope with unaccustomed condi- 
tions, and the same is true of the denomina- 
tions. Sunday is no longer a day of rest and 
worship for the many, but a holiday; and 
this is true in the country asin the city. We 
are to meet these new conditions not by 
abandoning Sunday worship, for eventually 
a sane use of the day which will include an 
hour of worship will take the place of the 
present revulsion of feeling from the too 
strict observances of our fathers. Now the 
people will go of a week-day night to hear our 
gospel proclaimed as they will on Sunday, 
or, mayhap, with even larger attendance. 
Does not this point a possibility of which 
we should take advantage? It will not do 
for us to mark time. We must be progres- 
sively missionary; and, as this cannot be 
achieved through our obtaining a sufficient 
number of workers, may it not be reached 
through the wider interest and work of those 
we have who are capable of doing this? 
Hither we must follow this plan or have our 
work on the outskirts neglected, depending 
wholly for our propaganda upon the men 
who speak a high word in the established 
places. Much as this latter might influence 
religious thought, it would not build up a 
denominational home which might ever be 
the place of birth for new and progressive 
religious thoughts, that they might go forth 
to enlighten the many and uplift mankind. 

Mr. Backus then spoke of the number of 
churches that are outside of the territory 
reported by the State officers. The Ice- 
landic brethren in Winnipeg dedicated a fine 
new church edifice last October. ‘These 
people have had the courage to break away 
from the established church of their race in 
the face of prejudice and persecution. They 


have persevered until now they have a 


church home of which they have every reason 
to be proud. The church at Indianapolis is 
joyous with the minister of its choice, Rev. 
F. S. C. Wicks, and reports increased con- 
gregations and renewed vigor. The church 
at Fargo is without a minister since the res- 
ignation of Rev. W. E. Ennis. Both of the 
St. Louis churches are showing great activ- 
ity. The church at Louisville has formally 
withdrawn from the conference to join the 
Southern Conference, taking this step from 
the feeling that the weaker conference needed 
its aid. 

Through deaths and removals our church 
in Mattoon, Ill., has reached a point where 
for years no services have been held. A 
daughter of one of the large donors when the 
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church was built sued for possession. A 
compromise was effected whereby the church 
was sold for five thousand dollars, of which 
she received two. The other three are to be 
held as a Mattoon Fund in the name of the 
WesternConference. Thisfundis toaccumu- 
late until such time as conditions in Mattoon 
seem favorable to a new movement, or, failing 
that, after a period of years it is to be used 
for missionary purposes in the West. 

The movement at Brookings, So. Dak., 
failed of Unitarian organization because no 
fitting men could be found who would under- 
take the divine adventure; but the men there 
who are interested in liberal religion organ- 
ized an ethical culture club, the members 
of which present papers upon subjects of 
interest in religious thought. The various 
Alliance branches of Chicago sent $71 to 
Brookings to send speakers there who should 
present our faith. Unfortunately, however, 
the ministers nearest Brookings resigned, 
leaving the work largely to Rev. R. W. Boyn- 
ton and Mr. Backus, both of whom have 
spoken before the college students and fac- 
ulty in the chapel and given discourses. 
If we can take advantage of this opening, 
a great good to the cause will result. 

At Oklahoma City Rev. Walter C. Peirce 
of Castine, Me., is now holding services to 
ascertain by actual test the amount of relig- 
ious sentiment there is in the city. The 
American Unitarian Association has assumed 
half of his expenses, the Oklahoma City 
church bearing the other half. 

Mr. Backus spoke appreciative words of the 
fellow-workers who have died during the past 
year, Rey. H. M. Simmons, Rey. Charles W. 
Pearson, and Rev. S. J. Stewart. In clos- 
ing Mr. Backus said :-— 

““As I go about on my journeyings, I am 
more and more convinced of our opportu- 
nity asa denomination. I find that unrest 
fills the hearts of those who try to conform 
to the old. The lot of the minister in the 
so-called orthodox church is indeed a hard 
one. If he be truly consistent in his ortho- 
doxy, the more intelligent fall away from 
him. If he be heterodox, the faithful blame 
him for his heresy, and his is a tortuous course 
of mental gymnastics without the applause 
that would greet so skilful a performance 
were it physical. The layman is not in 
a much better case; for, if he believes in the 
old-time creed, his heart is sore over the 
changes that are taking place which destroy 
what is sacred to him, and, if he be liberal, 
he hates the halting method of a time-serving 
clergy. To all of this pain and travail we 
offer a remarkable contrast. We have won 
through, and are unafraid. Hence we wel- 
come with joy all progress, even though it be 
at the sacrifice of our most sacred tenets. 
Our ministry is given a free pulpit, and our 
pews feel that he to whom they give free- 
dom is going to prove worthy of, their 
confidence. This spirit also existsin the con- 
ference work. It is a joy to serve this con- 
ference because it responds most quickly to 
the demand that is the highest. Naturally, 
in our liberty there are some who feel that to 
conform or unite for work savors of the 
bondage of ecclesiasticism. It is one of the 
duties of your officers to convince all such 
that to organize and work together does not 
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imply lack of liberty, but union for liberty. 
Never were we more cohesive than now. I 
cannot too often reiterate what I said last 
year, that my prayer is to be delivered from 
officialism. ‘To try to achieve this I seek to 
enter into the spirit that this conference has 
had from the day of its birth, and which it 
has inscribed upon its seal in its motto, ‘‘ Free- 
dom, fellowship, and character in religion.” 


Directors’ Report. 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. 

The directors of the American Unitarian 
Association held their regular monthly 
meeting at their rooms, 25 Beacon Street, 
Tuesday, May 8. “There were present Messrs. 
Clifford, Eliot, Fox, Frothingham, Hutchin- 
son, Lincoln, and Little, and Mrs. Keyes and 
Mrs. Morton. 

In the absence of the secretary Mr. Fox 
was chosen secretary pro tem. 

The treasurer made the following statement 
for the month of April-— 


RECEIPTS. 


Cash on hand April 1, 1906 $62,388.64 


From donations......csseeserees 21,422.12 
Income of invested funds 1,556.36 
Interest on bank deposits.. ae 64.77 
California Relief Fund contributions. - 26,886.79 
Choate Fund, bequest of Mrs. 

Lydia G. Choate, Woburn, Mass., on 
account, unconditioned...... 25,000.00 

Church Building Loan Fund, ‘from 

sale of land in California added to 
the principal of this fund.........2..-+ 433.00 

Investment of Church os eae 
Fund, repaid on choapai- eas «Seaane 4447.00 
Books sold, etc. . Mnaintot inte. shasteberen 578 70 
All other sources.,s... sss. secessvseeseee 1.60 
$142,778.95 

EXPENDITURES. 

For missionary Parpases.. $17,265.98 
Books, tracts, etc.. 2,403.17 
Salaries and other missionary expense: 2,507.27 
Expenses of Unitarian Building........-. 261.71 
Income of Trust Funds paid as required 

OT! TUSES eas 'ee sais anellaee ens tapetenestiees 2,949.70 
California Relief Fund. 10,000.c0 
International Council, on account of pre- 

liminary expenses ....++..0e sees cere eeee 446.57 
Investment Ministerial Aid Fund, in- 

vested on this account...... ....0ceee cere §11.00 
Investment Church Building Loan Fund, 

loan ‘to churcisssa0s tase nasesecuesanmar’ 800.co 
General Fund, “abe 2) pa _— cae: 75.00 
All other purposes.. ae eer 1.45 

Cash on hand May 1, G00" eave eco enelcataieen 105,407.10 

$142,778.95 


The question of the budget for the year 
beginning May 1 being, under the by-laws, 
business belonging to this meeting, the treas- 
urer gave, as therein required, as his estimate 
of the Association’s income available for ex- 
penditures covered by the budget, the sum of 
$80,000. 

The president then reported the apportion- 
ment of this amount to the various depart- 
ments, which it was voted to adopt, as fol- 
lows -—— 


Maintenance, including expenses of the build- 
ing, library, Mencarephets. annual menting, 


stationery, Destages etc.. sseeere $8,000.00 
Foreign, including the apan “Mission, "Hunga- 
rian Consistory, and the expenses of the 
International Cyaan akue tae catnccenuneteen 3,500.00 
Pnbieations:¢ in Cahid go aSieeq ena antypaa kets 5,500.00 
me: 
New England States... y 
Middle States......... é 
Western States......... A 
Southern States.. oe i 
Rocky Mountain ‘States.. 4,0€0.00 
Pacific States.. 4.000.00 
Education....... 8,000.00 
New Americans.... Fy 5,000.00 
Salaries and travelling expenses.. 15,000.00 63,000.00 
$80,000.00 


The figures of this budget present certain 
changes from the budgets of preceding years. 
The total amount of the budget shows a 
slight increase over last year, and the amount 
of money to be spent in each geographical 
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division of the Home Department is practi- 
cally unchanged. Where reductions appear 
to have been made it is because certain ap- 
propriations have been assigned to different 
departments. For instance, under vote of 
the Board of Directors all the ‘college town 
churches” are assigned to the Department 
of Education. This assignment takes the 
sum of $8,000 out of the budgets of the other 
home missionary departments, though the 
money is spent for the same causes as here- 
tofore. Again, the budgets for the Western 
States and the Pacific States seem to be 
smaller than in former years; but this is 
owing not only to transfers to the Education 
budget, but also to the creation of the Rocky 
Mountain Department, which has been, made 
out of the Western and Pacific departments. 
Considerable reductions have been possi- 
ble in the New England and Pacific depart- 
ments, as eight societies in these departments 
have during the past year attained to self- 
support. A larger appropriation than hereto- 
fore is necessary for maintenance because 
the installation of the elevator in the head- 
quarters building necessitates additional 
help and expense. 

Upon report of the Finance Committee 
the usual vote was passed, cancelling all 
appropriations of the past year which had 
not been called for, and the following votes 
were also adopted :— 

Voted, That the treasurer, Francis H. Lincoln, be, and 
he is hereby authorized, in the name ‘and behalf of the 
American Unitarian Association, to sign, affix the corpo- 
rate seal to, and deliver to Silas M. Dinsmore, a deed of a 
certain tract or parcel of land, situated in Keene, N.H., 
and bounded north on Coolidge Street, east on Washing- 
ton Street, south on Cross Street, and west on land of 
Charles Griffin. 

Voted, That an appropriation of thirty dollars be made 
for the income of the Billings Lectureship Fund, for the 
expenses of Rey. Charles -A. Place’s journey to Rich- 
“mond, Va. 

An agreement between the American Uni- 
tarian Association and Herbert B. Dow and 
Charles D. Adams, executors of the will of 
Lydia G. Choate, late of Woburn, deceased, 
consenting to a decree of the Probate Court, 
having been read, it was 

Voted, That the president, Samuel A. Eliot, and the 
treasurer, Francis H. Lincoln, of the American Unitarian 
Association, are hereby authorized and instructed to seal 
with the corporate seal, and sign and deliver in the name 
and behalf of the corporation, the agreement which has 
just been read. 

Voted, That the Association accept the office of trus- 
tee under the will of Judah Monis, late of Westboro, 
Mass., if it shall be so appointed by the Judge of Probate 
in and for the County of Worcester, said trust being for 
the benefit of “ the poor widows of the Ministers of Christ 
in the Province” of Massachusetts. 

Voted, That the treasurer, Francis H. Lincoln, be and 
he is hereby authorized, in the name and behalf of the 
American Unitarian Association, to sign a petition to the 
Judge of Probate in and for the County of Worcester, for 
the appointment of said Association as trustee under the 
will of Judah Monis, late of Westboro, Mass., and to 
sign, affix the corporate seal to, and deliver to the Judge 
of Probate aforesaid, the bond of said Association, in the 
sum of one thousand dollars, for the faithful discharge of 
said trust. 

The Committee on Publication reported 
that they had voted to print as a tract 
“Five Points,’ by Rev. Charles E. St. John. 

Upon nomination of the president the 
following appointments were made: field 
secretaries, Rev. William Channing Brown 
and Rey. George W. Stone; superintendent 
for the Middle States and Canada, Rev. 
George H. Badger; field agent in Meadville 
district, Rev. Leon A Harvey; publication 
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agent, Mr. C. L. Stebbins; librarian, Rev. 
Louis C. Cornish. 

The president presented the report of 
Rey. Charles A. Place on his journey to 
Richmond; the thanks of the society in 
Jamestown, N.Y., for aid receivet; the 
thanks of the society at Lancaster, Pa., for 
the services of Rev Lewis G. Wilson; the 
report of Rev. John A. Cruzan upon his visit 
to Lewiston and Moscow, Ida., etc.; and the 
reports of Rev. J. Edward Wright, D.D., upon 
his Western journey. 

The president reported on the gratifying 
response to his appeal for a California Relief 
Fund, and the following vote was then 
adopted — 

Voted, That the treasurer be authorized to make pay- 


ments from the California Relief Fund upon the requisi- 
tions of the president. 


Voted, To adjourn to Thursday, May 24. 
GEORGE W. Fox, Secretary pro tem 


Anniversary Reception. 

On Monday evening, May 21, from eight 
o’clock to ten, at the Hotel Somerset, Presi- 
dent and Mrs. Charles W. Eliot and Gov. 
and Mrs. Curtis Guild, Jr., will receive 
This will be a happy social occasion at the 
very beginning of the anniversaries. The 
ministers and people of our Boston and 
neighborhood churches are invited to be 
present to meet the visiting ministers and 
delegates, and to join them in greeting our 
eminent guests. The large reception-room 
of the Somerset accommodates twelve hun- 
dred people. With the purpose of such a meet- 
ing kept in view it is impossible that the 
reception should ever become formal. To 
meet together, to know one another better, 
to be glad together in the year that has 
passed, to hope together for the future,— 
this is the spirit of our anniversary reception. 
Through the courtesy of our ministers a pul- 
pit notice will be given on Sunday, the 2oth. 
May not the invitation be passed freely on, 
that all our people may know and may share 
the happy occasion? 

For the Reception Committee, 

CLARA B. BEATLEY, Secretary. 

Boston. 


Anniversary Week Programme. 
Unless otherwise designated, all meetings are 
open to the public. 


Monpay, May 21. 


9 A.M. Morning prayer in King’s Chapel. 
The service will be conducted by Rev. C. A. 
Henderson of Bridgewater. 

10.30 A.M. Annual meeting of the Minis- 
terial Union in Channing Hall- The address 
will be given by Prof. F. C. Doan of Mead- 
ville, Pa., on ‘‘Life Everlasting: Its Condi- 
tions,” ; 

2.30 P.M. Public meeting of the National 
Alliance of Unitarian and Other Liberal 
Christian Women at the South Congrega- 
tional Church. The president, Miss Emma 
C. Low, will preside. Addresses by Rev. 
H. E. Gilchrist of Sidney, N. Y., on ‘‘ Mission- 
ary Experiences,” and Mr. D. S. S. Good- 
loe of the Meadville Theological School, on 
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“The Mission of Modern Religion to the 
Negro.” bw 

8 P.M. Public reception to ministers, 
delegates, and friends at the Hotel Somerset. 
Gov. and Mrs. Curtis Guild, Jr., and Presi- 
dent and Mrs, Charles W. Eliot will receive. 
At intervals the Raymond Orchestra will 
furnish music. Light refreshments will be 
served throughout the evening, 


TUESDAY, May 22, 


9 AM. Morning prayer in King’s Chapel. 
The service will be in commemoration of the 
ministers of the Unitarian Fellowship who 
have died during the year. The address 
will be given by Rev, Seth C. Beach, D.D., of 
Wayland. 

10 A.M. Annual business meeting of the 
National Alliance of Unitarian and Other 
Liberal Christian Women in the South Con- 
gregational Church. Annual reports and 
discussion of the question, “How does an 
Alliance strengthen a Church?” 

10.30 A.M. Meeting of the Berry Street 
Conference, chapel of the Arlington Street 
Church. The address will be given by Rev. 
Merle St. C. Wright, of New York. Open to 


ministers only. 


2.30 P.M. Annual business meeting of 
the American Unitarian Association in 
Tremont Temple. Delegates and life mem- 
bers will be admitted by ticket to the floor. 
The galleries will be open to the public. 

The devotional meeting will be led by 
Rev. W. M. Backus of Chicago. 

The meeting will then be open for the in- 
troduction of business and resolutions and 
the appointment of committees. ‘The treas- 
urer will present his annual statement 
Reports of the committees of the Board of 
Directors for the year ending May 1, 1906, 
will be presented as follows: Finance, John 
Mason Little, Esq.; Foreign Relations, 
Rey. F. C. Southworth; Comity and Fellow- 
ship, Hon, John D. Long; Publication, Mrs, 
Prescott Keyes; Education, Rev. J. Edward 
Wright; Church Extension, Rey. Charles E. 
St. John; New Americans, Mrs. E. N. Delano; 
Church Building Loan Fund, Mr. George 
Hutchinson; Ministerial Aid, Rev. Paul R. 
Frothingham; Library, Rev. L. C. Cornish; 
closing with the President’s annual address. 

7.30 P.M. Public meeting of the American 
Unitarian Association in Tremont Temple 
The entire building will be open to the public. 
Addresses on “The Religious Movement of 
our Time, from the Old Interpretations to 
the New”: ‘From Methodist to Unitarian,’’ 
Rev. William M. Brundage of New York; 
“From Baptist to Unitarian,” Rev. U. G. B. 
Pierce of Washington; ‘‘From Episcopalian 
to Unitarian,’ Rey George F. Pratt of 
Boston. Closing address by Rev. F. V 
Hawley of Chicago. Congregational sing- 
ing. Mr. Frank O. Nash, organist. 


WEDNESDAY, May 23. 


9 A.M. Morning prayer in King’s Chapel. 
The service will be conducted by Rev. J. M. 
Davidson of Brooklyn, N.Y. 

10 A.M. Annual business meeting of the 
American Unitarian Association in Tremont 


Temple. Delegates and life members will 
be admitted by ticket to the floor, The 
galleries will be open to the public. The 
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devotional meeting will be conducted by 
Rev. Henry W. Foote of New Orleans. 
Report of the Nominating Committee. Elec- 
tion of officers and directors. Report of special 
committees: on the “Improvement of Church 
Music,’’? Rev. John Haynes Holmes; on ‘‘Re- 
lations with the Universalists,’”” Rev. George 
H. Badger. Greetings from Other Commun- 
ions. The ‘Trinitarian Congregationalists, 
President William R. Campbell, D.D.; the 
Society of Friends, Dr. Benjamin F. True- 
blood, LL.D.; The Universalists, Rev. 
Willard C. Selleck, D.D. Response by Rev. 
Edward Everett Hale, D.D. Report of 
the Business Committee. 

2.30P.M. Annual meeting of the American 
Unitarian Association (continued) in Tremont 
Temple. Final business will be transacted, 
and addresses will be delivered as follows: 
“The Northern Opportunity, from Montana 
to Michigan,” Rev. Joseph P. MacCarthy; 
“The Southern Opportunity, from Virginia 
to Texas,’ Rev. Lewis G. Wilson; ‘The 
Eastern Opportunity, from Maine to Mary- 
land,’ Rev. Eugene R. Shippen; ‘‘The West- 
ern Opportunity, from California to Colo- 
rado,” Rey. J. Edward Wright, D.D. 

7.30 P.M. Anniversary sermon before the 
American Unitarian Association in Tremont 
Temple. The entire hall will be open to 
the public, The services will be conducted 
by Rev. George E. Hathaway of Manchester, 
N.H., Rev. Dudley H. Ferrell of Brockton, 
and Rev. Calvin Stebbins of Framingham. 
The sermon will be preached by Rev. 
Joseph Wood of Birmingham, England. 

8-10 P.M. Reception at the Boston Young 
Men’s Christian Union, 48 Boylston Street. 
Public anniversary reception, fifty-fifth year. 


THURSDAY, MAy 24. 


9 A.M. Morning prayer in King’s Chapel. 
Communion service conducted by Rev. 
Howard N. Brown. The address will be 
given by Rev. James Eells. 

10.30 A.M, Sixth annual meeting of the 
Unitarian Historical Society in King’s Chapel. 
President Henry H. Edes will preside. Re- 
ports and election of officers. Address by 
Rey. John C. Perkins of Portland, Me., on 
“The Part of Pioneers.” 

12 M. Annual meeting and luncheon of 
the Meadville Alumni Association in the 
parlors of the Second Church, Copley Square, 
Business meeting at 12. JTnch at 1, with 
informal addresses by President Southworth, 
Rey. James Eells, and Rev. Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones. 

2 P.M. Annual business meeting of the 
Young People’s Religious Union, parlors of 
the South Congregational Church, for re- 
ports, election of officers, and conference. 

3 P.M. Meeting of the Children’s Mission 
to the Children of the Destitute at Arlington 
Street Church. Mr. Henry M. Williams will 
preside. Reports and addresses by Mr, 
Charles W. Birtwell and Mr. Grafton D, 
Cushing. 

3 P.M, Annual meeting of the Unitarian 
Temperance Society in King’s Chapel. 
President Charles F. Dole will preside. 
Addresses by Mrs. Frank L. Young, ‘ Per- 
sonal Responsibility”; Rev. Manley B. 
Townsend, “The Church against the Saloon: 
an Irrepressible Conflict”; Rev. William R. 


‘F. W. Perkins. 
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Lord, ‘‘Law and Spirit in Temperance Re- 
form.” 

5-7 P.M. Reception by the Boston Fed- 
eration of Young People’s Religious Unions 
to the officers of the National Union in the 
parlor$ of the South Congregational Church. 
A collation will be served, and delegates 
and representatives from the unions and 
Young People’s societies are invited. 

7.30 P.M. Public meeting of the Young 
People’s Religious Union in the South Con- 
gregational Church. President E. S. Wiers 
will preside. Greeting from the Guilds 
Union, Rev. Joseph Wood; greetings from 
the Young People’s Christian Union, Rev. 
Address by Rev. Jenkin 
Lloyd Jones of Chicago. 


Fripay, May 25. 


9 A.M. -Morning prayer in King’s Chapel. 
The service will be conducted by Rev P. H. 
Cressey of Groton. 

9.45A.M. Annual Meeting of the Unitarian 
Sunday School Society, King’s Chapel. Busi- 
ness session, directors’ annual report, election 
of officers, etc., to be followed by three twenty- 
minute addresses: Mr. W. H. Small, super- 
intendent of public schools, Providence, R.I., 
subject, ‘““The Broader View’; Rev. F. R. 
Griffin, Braintree, Mass., subject, ‘‘ The Teach- 
er’s Equipment”; Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones, 
Chicago, Ill., subject, ‘‘A Vitalized Sunday- 
school,” 

10°A.M. Annual Convention of the Free 
Religious Association at the Parker Memo- 
rial Building. Mr. Edwin D. Mead will 
preside; and there will be addresses by Rev. 
Jenkin Lloyd Jones, on ‘‘The Authority of 
Truth’; Rev. Joseph H. Crooker, on ‘The 
Winning of the Real Bible’; Rev. Everett 
D. Burr, on ‘“The Decline of Sectarianism”’ ; 
Mr. Robert A. Woods, on ‘‘The Growth of 
Social Sympathy”; Rey. Algernon S. Crapsey, 
on “The Higher Demands of International 
Ethics”; and Rev. R. C. Ransom, on ‘The 
One Blood of All Nations.” 

1.30 P.M. Festival and luncheon of the 
Free Religious Association. Rev. Edward 
Cummings will preside; and there will be 
brief addresses by Col. TI. W. Higginson, 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Mr. V. A. Tsanoff, 
Rev. Edward C. Towne, Rabbi J. H. Landau, 
Rey. Charles W. Wendte, Rev. John Haynes 
Holmes, Rev. Clay MacCauley, and others. 
Tickets to the luncheon, $1, at Ditson’s, 
150 Tremont Street. 

2 P.M. Public meeting of the Unitarian 
Sunday School Society, King’s Chapel. 
Twenty-minute addresses: Mr. F. E. Parlin, 
superintendent of public schools, Quincy, 
Mass., subject, ‘‘Some Lessons from the Day 
School’; Rey. Florence K, Crooker, Jamaica 
Plain, Mass., subject, ‘‘Woman’s Part in Re- 
ligious Education’; Rev. W. I. Lawrance, 
Winchester, Mass., subject, ‘““The True At- 
mosphere of a Sunday-school’”’; Prof. W. W. 
Fenn, Cambridge, Mass., subject, “‘Christian 
Tradition as Product of Christian Faith.” 
Rev. James Eells, Hackley School, Tarry- 
town, N.Y., subject, ‘“What Material a Child 
has for the Making of a Religion.” 

6 P.M. Unitarian Festival in Tremont 
Temple. 

Goy. Curtis Guild, Jr., will preside. Tick- 
ets, $2.50 each, will be for sale at the book- 
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Our National Societies, 


With headquarters in the building of the American 
Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Local offices at 104 East 20th Street, New York City; 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill.; and 374 Sutter St., 
San Francisco, Cal. 


The American Unitarian Association. 


Founded in 1825. 

The chiet missionary organization of the Unitarian 
churches of America. lt supports missionaries, estab- 
lishes and maintains churches, holds conventions, aids in 
building meeting-houses publishes books, tracts, and de- 
votional works. 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Rev. Charles 
E. St John. s 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Francis H. Lin- 
coln, Esq. 

Publication A gent. Mr. C. L. Stebbins. 


Unitarian Sunday-School Society. 


Founded in 1827. 

Maintained by the Unitarian churches to promote relig- 
ious and moral education. Publishes manuals and tracts, 
issues a Sunday-school paper, holds conventions, carries 
on a book-room. Branch at 175 Dearborn Street, Chi- 
cago. 

President, Rev. Edward A. Horton. 

Treasurer. Mr. Richard C. Humphreys. 

Superintendent of Book-room, Mr. Philip C. McMurdie. 


National Alliance of Unitarian Women. 


Organized in 1890 * 

Promotes the local organization of the women of the 
Unitarian churches for missionary and denominational 
work. 

Address correspondence to the Clerk, Miss Florence 
Everett. 


Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mrs. Charles T. 
Catlin. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 


Organized in 1896. 

Promotes the organization of the young people of the 
Unitarian churches for ‘‘Truth, Worship, and Service.” 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Miss Emily B. 
Osborn. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. William G. 
Harrington 


Unitarian Temperance Society. 


Organized in 1886. 

The practical working committee of the Unitarian 
churches to promote the cause of temperance by publish- 
ing and freely distributing pamphlets and tracts, arranging 
for conferences, and sending speakers upon request to give 
addresses on various phases of the temperance question. 

Address correspondence to the Publication Agent, Mr. 
C. L. Stebbins. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Charles H. 
Stearns. 


store of Messrs. W. B. Clarke & Co., 26 
Tremont Street, on and after Thursday, May 
17, between the hours of nine and four 
o'clock. First balcony and front rows 
second balcony, tickets, $1; remainder 
second balcony, 50 cents, for those who feel 
interested only in the speaking. Music, as 
usual, during the evening. Speaking will 
begin at 7.15. 


Lend-a-hand Society. 


The annual business meeting of the Lend-a- 
hand Society will be held in the parlor of 
Park Street Church, Boston, Thursday, May 
24, at 2.30 P.M. This meeting is called 
to hear the reports of the various depart- 
ments of the society, to elect officers for the 
following year, and to transact any business 
that may legally come before the meeting. 
A meeting of the Board of Directors will be 
held immediately after the adjournment of 
the annual meeting of the society. 
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The public meeting of the Lend-a-hand 
Clubs will be held in the vestry of Park Street 
Church, Thursday, May 24, at 3 P.M. Rev. 
Edward E. Hale will preside. Dr. Hale will 
read ‘“Ten Times One is Ten.” 


To Women Ministers. 


Will all such as intend spending Anniver- 
sary Week in Boston send their addresses at 
once to the secretary of the Women’s Minis- 
terial Conference, Ada C. Bowles, Gloucester, 
Mass. ? ; 


Cnitarian Sunday-School 
Society. 


Anniversary Week. 


By turning to the advertising columns of 
this paper the reader will find the full pro- 
gramme of the Unitarian Sunday-School 
Society for Anniversary Week, Friday, 
May 25, King’s Chapel. As usual, the 
‘sessions occupy the forenoon and afternoon, 
ending in good season for those who intend 
to go to the Festival. An examination of 
the speakers and subjects shows that there 
has been an effort made to give representative 
variety. There are two. superintendents 
of public schools who will bring their mes- 
sages, and certainly this is just the time to 
hear them and to be profited thereby. 
While it is Utopian and undesirable to 
attempt to make the Sunday School, in all 
its methods, a duplicate of the public school, 
yet there are many lessons to be learned. 
Mr. Small of Providence and Mr. Parlin 
of Quincy, Mass., will bring us their counsel 
in this respect. 

Rev. Mr. Griffin of Braintree, Mass., one 
of our younger clergymen, has thrown him- 
self into the Sunday-School work with a 
great deal of ardor and intelligence. His 
subject on the ‘‘Equipment of the Sunday- 
School Teacher” will undoubtedly set forth 
a high standard, yet one which he considers 
practicable. We shall hear once more from 
Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones of Chicago, For 
thirty-five years or more he has been an 
independent and vitalizing source himself, 
in the cause of religious education. His 
friends in the East will be happy to hear him 
on a subject wherein he may be called an 
expert. The representative of the women will 
be Rey. Mrs. Crooker, whose experience in 
the Universalist Sunday Schools has pre- 
pared her to say an earnest and valuable 
word on the subject assigned her. ‘The fact 
that she knows the Unitarian work so well 
gives her utterance double force. 

Another authority in Sunday-School mat- 
ters is Rev. Mr. Lawrance of Winchester, who 
believes in atmosphere; that is, he con- 
siders the devotional or religious spirit of 
the Sunday School as of prime importance, 
affecting, more than any other one element 
in the school, the total results in character- 
building. Dr. Fenn will give a key to the 
teachers, by which they may be able to teach 
more effectively many of the puzzling pas- 
sages in the New Testament. His double 
approach as a¥professor and as a preacher 
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ensures a competent treatment of the subject. 
Then we shall also hear from Mr. Eells, 
another combination speaker of the educa- 
tor and preacher, on a subject he is qualified 
to handle. 

It will be seen that the outlook of the indi- 
viduals who are to address the gathering 
is decidedly large, guaranteeing a broad dis- 
cussion of the various subjects. That is 
what the annual meeting of the Unitarian 
Sunday-School Society seeks to accomplish. 
While the Sunday School is its special charge, 
yet it aims to bring in the widest views and 
the largest statements from the field of re- 
ligious and moral education. The Sunday 
School cannot attain its best results by work- 
ing alone. Only as it reaches out in wise 
ways and combines with the church, home, 
and public school can this department of 
organized religion come to its own. 

So much for the speaking programme. 
Preceding all this there will be in the fore- 
noon, at about ten o’clock, the annual re- 
port by the president of the society, election 
of officers, and miscellaneous business. Dis- 
cussion on the various addresses is provided 
for in the forenoon and afternoon. ‘Those 
who are regularly accredited delegates or 
life members are entitled to vote on any 
matters which may come up for settlement. 
The public is cordially welcomed to both 
sessions. 

An invitation is also extended to clergy- 
men and laity to visit the Unitarian Book 
Room, at 25 Beacon Street. Many new 
books will be found, and a good opportunity 
is furnished for the inspection of the publica- 
tions of the Unitarian Sunday-School So- 
ciety. A personal examination of the many 
manuals which have been issued will be 
likely to open up suggestions, and pave the 
way for a larger equipment of teaching ma- 
terial. Reading titles in a catalogue is, in 
a great measure, unsatisfactory. 

Epwarp A. Horron. 


Young People’s Religious 
Cnion., 


A Trip Among the Maine Young 


People’s Societies. 


It is a debatable question as to which is 
the more difficult task,—to go the round of 
eight or ten young people’s societies in Maine 
or to present any correct impressions of con- 
ditions. Of course one is in no position to 
say anything of special value when he has 
but the most limited and subjective knowl- 
edge upon which to base it. Nevertheless, 
as I think over the events of the few days in 
Maine, I discover a few crystals forming as 
the solution evaporates. In Maine as else- 
where among our young people there seems 
to be a certain atmosphere of uncertainty. 
The young people seem to have a fairly well- 
defined idea that they have inherited a great 
fortune in the way of religious freedom and 
deep religious faith. They are very well 
aware of the fact that they have been born 
into the world with a silver spoon in their 
hand. But, like many an heir to a fortune, 
they hardly know the value of their legacy, 
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and fail to appreciate with how great a price 
it has been purchased and of what value to 
mankind it is. They are by no means to 
be accused of being prodigal spendthrifts of 
their inheritance. On the contrary they 
are inclined to bury their talents, fearing lest 
perchance they may be lost. So the situa- 
tion seems to be that, while they realize the 
value of their faith to this extent that it is 
a great and priceless treasure for them, they 
have not yet come to the point of feeling 
that what nourishes their spiritual nature is 
and must be applicable to all men. ‘There 
is lacking a clearly defined spirit of the obli- 
gations which belong to their privileges. It 
is not from the fear that their candle will be 
snuffed, but rather from a fear that it will 
outshine the candle of their neighbors that 
they put it in a rather inconspicuous position. 
This is one thing that has always seemed to 
me characteristic of our young people, and 
I observed evidences of it in Maine. 

But of late there appeared to be certain 
other evidences which are becoming more 
pronounced each year. After the fire is 
built under the boiler, it is a long time before 
pressure is up. It is natural and an evidence 
of healthy conditions that we should wait 
some time before the steam begins to sizzle. 
But it is beginning to sizzle. In every union 
in Maine there is evidence of an accumulat- 
ing pressure, which is about ready to turn 
an engine. When you find a few young 
people express their willingness to go into 
country towns and hold meetings for the 
spreading of their faith, you are nearing a 
time when they will actually do that thing. 
When they do that thing, the talents em- 
ployed will become “‘other talents,” and our 
young people’s societies will be shouldering 
the obligations which their privileges place 
upon them. ‘They are really beginning to 
see that the silver spoon of their inheritance 
is nota thingjwhich is theirs to have and to 
hold, but a thing to be used and to be given. 
The increasing consciousness of this obliga- 
tion is very apparent. While the smoke is 
more apparent than the flame at present, I 
believe that the young people of our 
churches are ready to respond, and are 
actually responding to demands of current 
religious problems, 

Of course this phase of the question has 
raised the problem of the relation of the 
young people’s societies to the church people. 
So far as I can see, the activities of the young 
people in no way detract from the church either 
in point of church attendance or interest in 
the church. While I realize that there are 
many churches in which a young people’s 
organization is unnecessary, not to say un- 
desirable, I have yet to see the church wherein 
it has proved an injury. In point of fact 
the unions really take their place“as a work- 
ing committee of the church, and contribute 
no small part to the general efficiency of the 
entire body This seems to me a very fair 
gleaning from conversations with ministers 
and young people. 

But one thing seems very apparent, and is 
so commonplace as a remark that one hesi- 
tates to say it; but the fact remains that 


lack of a definite purpose is evident. Help 
the church? Yes! Have meetings? Yes! 
Do charity? Yes! But ‘‘what for?” has 
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not yet been answered clearly. While the 
smoke is in evidence and the flame is some- 
times seen, the end and aim that commands 
enthusiasm and consecration is not clearly 
before them. The grandeur and the po- 
tentiality of the consciousness of working 
together with God in the service of human- 
ity has not struck deeply among the young 
people. When this motive and guiding 


power has been given the control of the’ 


growing sense of responsibility of putting 
to use ‘‘the silver spoon,” a new vigor and 
a new life will flow through the veins of our 
body. To put it all in one sentence, such as 
the track athlete would understand, we are 
just getting our second wind, and are ready 
for a long, steady run and a fast spurt on the 
finish. We need good training and good 
coaching, but the stuff is in us to run a win- 
ning race. Ear C. DAvIs. 


Saw Francisco Revier Funp, Y. P. R. U. 


Previously Poca $341.39 
Andover, “i a * 3.50 


4.50 
14.25 

Brockton, Mass., Unity usa 6.75 
Newport, R.I. , Channing tape 15.00 
Walpole. Mass., Wipe inca 2.50 
Cleveland, Ohio, VY. P. R. U. 6.00 
Seuth Middlesex Repemtion 15.00 
Ann Arbor, Mich., Y. P.R. U. 5.00 
$413.89 


Acknowledged to noon, Friday, May 11, 1906. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


‘The summer meeting of the Norfolk Con- 
ference will be held with the Unitarian So- 
ciety in Dover, Mass., Wednesday, June 13. 


The next session of the North Middlesex 
Conference will be held with the First Parish 
of Stow, Rev. J. Sidney Moulton, minister, 
on Thursday, June 21. Rev. Prof. W. W. 
Fenn and Rev. C. W. Wendte are to be the 
principal speakers. 


The Ministerial Union will meet in Chan- 
ning Hall, Boston, on Monday, May 21, at 
10.30 A.M. ‘The address will be by Prof. 
F. C. Doan of the Meadville Theological 
School, on the subject, “Life Everlasting: 
Its Conditions.’ This will be the annual 
meeting of the Union. Henry T. Secrist, 
Secretary. 


Meetings. 


THE WORCESTER LEAGUE OF UNITARIAN 
Women.—At the annual meeting, held 
April 18, Mrs. Sidney A. Reeve was elected 
president and Mrs. Frederick A. Bushee 
secretary. Mrs. William H. Hackett, who 
is doing Cheerful Letter work for the League, 
reported that she is carrying on a correspond- 
ence with four families, also sending them 
papers and magazines. She has received 
during the year five hundred postal cards 
and letters. Mrs. Sara Theo. Brown gave 
“Personal Reminiscences of Post-office 
Mission Work.” ‘This she has done under 
the auspices of the Ladies’ Benevolent 
Society of the First Unitarian Church. At 
the afternoon session the League was ad- 
dressed by Mrs. George H. Haynes on 
“Some New Phases of Public Education.” 
She spoke of the vacation schools and sand 
gardens carried on by the Women’s Club, 
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of the work of the D. A. R. in educating 
foreigners in patriotism by means of lectures 
illustrated by stereopticon views, and of the 
work the Twentieth Century Club and the 
Public Education Association were doing. 
Miss Annie W. Newell outlined the ideal 
teacher: the purest and best should be 
brought to the most noble of callings,—the 
making of citizens and of men and women. 


WORCESTER CONFERENCE.—At the spring 
meeting of the Worcester Conference, held in 
Athol on May to, the president, Jonathan 
Smith, Esq., of Clinton was presented with a 
handsome mantelclock. ‘The presentation in 
behalf of the conference was made by Rev. A. 
S. Garver of Worcester. He paid a high trib- 
ute of praise to Mr. Smith for having occu- 
pied the office of president of the conference 
for over ten years and during all that time 
set an example of devotion and loyalty to 
the great ideas which the conference repre- 
sents. In accepting the gift Mr. Smith spoke 
of the loyalty of the members of the con- 
ference and said that whatever success had 
come to it was due to their earnest and en- 
thusiastic devotion. This testimonial origi- 
nated with the Worcester Ministerial Associ- 
ation which appointed Rev. John Baltzly, 
Rey. A. S. Garver, and Rev. Edwin F. Hay- 
ward to carry it into effect. All the churches 
in the conference were given an opportunity 
to contribute a small sum for the purchase 
of the gift, andall gladly availed themselves 
of the privilege. ‘This gracious act on the 
part of the conference testified to the esteem 
in which hundreds of the members of the 
Worcester Conference hold their efficient 
and devoted president. Rev. J. C. Duncan, 
Secretary. 


Churches. 


Bupa, IL_.—Union Christian Society, 
Rey. E. H. Barrett: The church work is mak- 
ing progress. The social side of the work is 
showing renewed vigor, while the intellectual 
and religious are being awakened and quick- 
ened. We have both morning and evening 
service, while formerly there was but the 
morning service. The evening service has 
been successful in eliciting the help of the 
young people. Our community has been 
shaken by the revivalistic methods of the 
evangelist, Mr. Sunday, and the good feeling 
previously existing in the churches has largely 
disappeared. ‘The liberal people were con- 
signed to the orthodox hell without the for- 
mality of a trial. But, in spite of the many 
hard things said against us the church re- 
ceived twelve members, the apostolic num- 
ber, on Easter Sunday. The attendance at 
both services is steadily increasing, and the 
society is becoming more and more a moral, 
intellectual, and spiritual force in the com- 
munity. 


FAIRHAVEN, Mass.—Unitarian Memorial 
Church, Rev. F. L. Phalen: This church— 
worth going a long distance to see and to 
worship in—is filled every Sunday by con- 
gregations which always contain visitors 
attracted by the beauty of the unique and 
impressive buildings. Among the preachers 
who are to occupy the pulpit during July 
and August are Rey. Samuel A. Eliot, D.D., 
Rey. Thomas Van Ness, Rey. William W. 
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Fenn, Rev. Charles E. St. John, Rev. John 
Snyder, Rev. Robert Collyer, Rev. Frank 
K. Freeston of London, England, and others. 


Business Notices. 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


The popular American dentifrice. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


Notices. 


ANNIVERSARY MEETING 


OF THE 


CHILDREN’S MISSION. 


The Anniversary Meeting of THz CuiLDREN’s Mission 
TO THE CHILDREN OF THE DestTiTuTE will be held at 
Arlington Street Church on Thursday, May 24, at 3 P.M. 

Organ Recital from 2.30 to 3. 

Singing by the children. 

Addresses will be made by Mr. D. Grafton Cushing and 
Mr. Charles W. Birtwell. 

Atl are cordially invited. 


Henry M. Wiutams, President. 
CHRISTOPHER R. Exiot, Secretary. 


THE UNITARIAN FESTIVAL 


WILL BE HELD IN 


TREMONT TEMPLE 
Friday, May 25, 1906, 
AT 6 P.M. 


His Excellency CURTIS GUILD, Jr., 
ernor of Massachusetts, will preside. 


Addresses by Mr. LOUIS ROUILLION, Rev. 
GEORGE we KENT, Rev. A. S. CRAPSEY, Roch- 
ester, N.Y., Rev. JOSEPH WOOD, President of the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association. 

Tickets at $2.50 each will be for sale at the bookstore of 
Messrs. W. B. CLARKE & Co., No. 26 Tremont Street, on 
and after Thursday, May 17, between the hours of 9 and 
4 0’clock. 

First Balcony and front rows Second Balcon 
fr. .00; remainder Second Balcony, 50 cents, for th 

eel interested only in the speaking. 

Music as usual during the afternoon and evening. 

Speaking will begin at 7.15 

Notice the change in the day that the tickets go on sale. 


FREDERICK W. Porter, Secretary, 
17 Central Street. 


Gov- 


tickets, 
ose who 


EIGHTY—FIRST ANNIVERSARY 


OF THE 


American Unitarian Association, 


TUESDAY AND WEDNESDAY, 
MAY 22 AND 23, 


IN BOSTON, AT 


TREMONT TEMPLE. 


The American Unitarian Association will celebrate its 
eighty-first anniversary -and hold its annual meeting in 
Tremont Temple, Boston, on Tuesday and Wednesday, 
May 22 and 23. 

Tuesday, May 22, at 2.30 p.m. Business Meeting. 
Delegates and life members will be admitted by ticket 
to the floor. The galleries will be open to the public. 

The devotional meeting will be led by Rev. Wilson M. 
Backus, of Chicago. 

The meeting will then be open for the introduction of 
business and resolutions and the appointment of com- 
mittees. The treasurer will present his annual statement. 
Reports of the committees of the Board of Directors for 
the year ending May 1 will be presented as follows: 
Finance, John Mason Little, Esq.; Foreign Rela- 
tions, President Franklin C. Southworth; Comity 
and Fellowship, Hon. John D. Long; Publication, 
Mrs. Prescott Keyes; Education, Rev. J. Edward 
Wright, D.D.; Church Extension, Rev. Charles E. 
St. John; New Americans, Mrs. Emma N, Delano; 
Church Building Loan Fund, George Hutchinson, 
Esq.; Ministerial Aid, Rey. Paul R, Frothingham ; 
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Library, Rev. Louis ©, Cornish; closing with the 
annual address of the President, Rev. Samuel A. 
Eliot, D.D, 

7.30 P.M. Annual Meeting (continued), The entire 
hall will be open to the public. Addresses will be 
made on “ The Religious Movement of our Time from 
the Old Interpretations to the New; Chapters of Per- 
sonal Experience,” by Rev. William M. Brundage, 
of New York, Rev. U. G. B. Pierce, of Washington, 
Rev. George F. Pratt, of Boston, Rev. Fred V. 
Hawley, of Chicago. 

Wednesday, May 23, at ro A.M. Business Meeting 
(continued). Delegates and life members will be ad- 
mitted by ticket to the floor. The galleries will be 
open to the public. 

The devotional meeting will be conducted by Rev. 
Henry W. Foote, of New Orleans. 

Report of the Nominating Committee. Election of 
officers and directors. Report of special committees: on 
the “Improvement of Church Musio,’” Rev. John 
Haynes Holmes; on “Relations with the Univer- 
salists,’ Rev. George H. Badger; Greetings from 
Other Communions, the Trinitarian Congregationalists, 
President William R. Campbell, D.D.; the 
Universalists, Rev, Willard C. Selleck, D.D.; the 
Society of Friends, Dr. Benjamin F. Trueblood; 
Response by the Rev. Edward E. Hale, D.D. Re- 
port of the Business Committee. Discussion of business 
and resolutions. * 

2.30 p.M. Annual Meeting (continued). Final busi- 
ness will be transacted, and addresses will be delivered 
as follows: ‘‘The Northern Opportunity, from Montana 
to Michigan,” Rev. Joseph P. MacOarthy; “The 
Southern Opportunity, from Virginia to Texas,” Rev. 
Lewis G. Wilson; ‘‘ The Eastern Opportunity, from 
Maine to Maryland,” Rev. Eugene R. Shippen; 
“The Western Opportunity, from California to Colo- 
rado,” Rev. J. Edward Wright, D.D. 

7.30 P.M. Anniversary sermon in Tremont Temple. 
The entire hall will be open to the public, The services 
will be conducted by Rev. George E. Hathaway, of 
Manchester, N.H., Rev. Dudley H. Ferrell, of 
Brockton, and Rev. Calvin Stebbins, of Framingham. 
The sermon will be preached by Rev. Joseph Wood, 
of Birmingham, England. 


ANNUAL MEETING 


OF THE 


Unitarian-Sunday School Society 


IN 


KING’S CHAPEL, 
Boston, Mass., May 25, 1906, 


ORDER OF EXERCISES. 
Forenoon, 


9.45. Opening of Business Meeting of Society. 

10.15. Reading of Directors’ Annual Report by Presi- 
dent Edward A. Horton, to be followed by discus- 
sion, election of officers, and miscellaneous business. 

1r.15.. Three twenty-minute addresses. 

1. Mr. W. Hi. Small, Superintendent of Public 
Schools, Providence, R.I. Subject, ‘‘ The Broader View.” 
2, Rev. Frederick R, Griffin, Braintree, Mass. Sub- 
ject, ‘The Teacher’s Equipment.”’ 3. Rev, Jenkin 
Lloyd Jones, Chicago, Ill. Subject, ‘‘A Vitalized 
Sunday School.” 

To be followed by epen discussion on all the addresses. 

12.45 P.M. Intermission. 


Afternoon. 


2.00. Opening of Afternoon Session, transaction of 
unfinished business, and other matters. 

2.30. Twenty-minute addresses. 

Mr. Frank E. Parlin, Superintendent of Public 
Schools, Quincy, Mass.; Subject, ‘‘Some Lessons from 
the Day School.” Rev. Florence K. Crooker, 
Jamaica Plain, Mass.; Subject, “‘Woman’s Part in 
Religious Education.” Rev. William 1. Lawrance, 
Winchester, Mass.; Subject, ‘‘The True Atmosphere of 
a Sunday School.” Prof. W. W. Fenn, Cambridge, 
Mass.; Subject, ‘Christian Tradition as Product of 
Christian Faith.’ Rev. James Eells, Hackley School, 
Tarrytown, N.Y.; Subject, “‘ What Material a Child has 
“for the Making of a Religion.” 

4.30. Adjournment. 


Those churches and Sunday Schools that have contrib. 
uted to the funds of the Unitarian Sunday-School Society 
since May 9, 1905, are entitled to three delegate mem- 
bers, either from the Church or from the Sunday School. 
These delegates are members of the Sunday-School Soci- 
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ety for one year from May 1, 1906, with all the voting 
powers and usual privileges of such membership; and 
they will be furnished with cards which must be filled out 
and returned on Friday forenoon, May 25, as credentials. 
All persons in attendance, not delegates or life members, 
have full privileges in all the exercises, except the right of 
discussing business and of voting. The minister of a 
church is not a delegate by virtue of his office. He must 
be elected one of the three specified. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 


TENTH 
ANNIVERSARY MEETING 


Thursday, May 24, 1906, at 2 P.I'l, and 
7.30 P.Ii. 


SOUTH CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH (cor. Newbury 
and Exeter Streets), 


BUSINESS MEETING, 2 P.M., for members 
and delegates. 


BOSTON FEDERATION RECEPTION, 5-7 
P.M. 


ANNUAL RALLY, 
welcome, 
“Greetings,” Rev. Joseph Wood, Pres. English 
Guilds Union. 
“ Greetings,’ Rev. Frederic W. Perkins, Pres. 
Universalist Y. P..C. U. 
Address, Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones. 


47.30 P.M. The public is 


Marriages. 


In Ashby, by Rev. George S. Shaw, 23d ult, Stephen 
P. Wheeler and Inda Irene Gilchrist, both of Townsend, 


Mass. 

In Ashby, by Rev. George S, Shaw. sth inst, Clifford 
F. Whall and Effie E. Bixby, both of Ashby. 

In Ashby, by Rev. George S. Shaw 8th inst, Elmer L. 
Mason and Edna L. Cutting, both of Ashby. 


Deaths. 


ANGELL.—At Brooklyn, N.Y., May 6, 1906, Emily F, 
Angell. 


Miss Angell’s parents were of the sturdy Rhode Island 
stock, and all of their children proved loyal to the liberal 
faith in which they were nurtured. In her death Unita- 
rianism has lost a stanch and wise advocate. Her char- 
acter was Puritan-like in its simplicity and devotion, 
Her religious ideals found expression in her daily con- 
duct. Although during the last twenty-five years of her 
life in New York she was strenuously engaged in business, 
she found time for charitable deeds of every kind and de- 
scription, not only through the ‘organized bureaus, but 
she carried comfort and consolation to those whom no 
organization ever reached. Wherever she found one in 
need, that one was at once entered upon her list of 
friends to be ministered unto. Her charity was not of the 
ordinary kind: it was more a division of her slender 
means and the whole surrender of herself. All good 
things she lovedto share. Her morning paper was sent to 
one who could not afford to buy it: the Christian 
Register, after she had carefully read and enjoyed it, was 
likewise passed on to extend its broadening influence, 

For the last quarter of a century she has been a regular 
attendant of Mr. Chadwick’s society in Brooklyn, a mem- 
ber of its choir, and actively interested in its life and work. 

The world is richer for her_having passed through it. 
Her sense of humor, her integrity, her loyalty, her love of 
justice, are the priceless legacyj3that she leaves her 
friends. 


ELIZABETH, CLEVELAND ALLEN, 


In Salem, Mass., Sunday, April 22, 1906, from the home 
she loved with rare devotion, and where she learned the 
sacredness of this life, Elizabeth Cleveland’Allen crossed 
the threshold of the new life. Sotrue, sostrong, so full of 
service was the faithful, heroic spirit till the very last, it 
must ever seem to those who-felt the blessedness of her 
thought and care that the door closed very softly when she 
passed through, as if not to shut them completely away. 
We can only feel all she is to us, and yet there is the long- 
ing to give it some expression; and the only natural place 
in which to seek this is the paper she read with such con- 
stancy and true appreciation. 

Her love for her mother was ever the ruling power of 
her life; and, when the sunshine of her brilliant youth 
was darkened by her mother’s sudden death and this over- 
whelming sorrow crushed ‘all the buoyancy of life, its 
consecration was complete. Self was effaced, and to min- 
ister to others became its steadfast, unfaltering purpose. 

A friend writes: “ I have known her all her life, and 
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never have I seen any one to whom duty, in its widest or 
its narrowest sense, wasfa passion as it was with her. I 
have often thought of Christ’s words, {n connection with 
her,— I am among you as one that serveth,’ And now her 
ardent, faithful service is at an end on earth and she has 
gone, leaving those who loved her so closely,— a sorrow 
she would have borne for them, if it had been permitted 
her.”’ 

We must miss from our daily life the radiant face 
and the dear, familiar form whose’ every line and motion 
were so characteristic of the dauntless,’ independent 
spirit; but the loyal, inspiring friendship abides with us, 
and those who wait a little longer can never be without its 
companionship, while the influence of her 7% is ours for- 
ever,—her character endures. 


MARTHA M. (HAWKINS) BROW. 


In the death of Mrs. Martha M. Brow, wife of Edward 
H. B. Brow, the Unitarian society of Fall River loses one 
of its mest loyal, helpful, and consecrated members, Her 
parents, the late William H, and} Harriet Thurber Haw- 
kins, were charter members of the society, and through 
their long lives were actively interested in it. The de- 
ceased, a birthright member, never faltered in her loyal 
devotion. Gifted with an unusually attractive presence, a 
sweet and gracious personality, a natural refinement of 
manner, an inborn courtesy, an instinctive delicacy, and, 
above all, a tender sympathy for humanity, she was the 
loved companion of an unusually large circle of friends. 
In her home life she was a centre of ‘‘sweetness and 
light”; in society, a favorite; in works of philanthropy, 
a ministering helper of admirable judgment and fruitful 
service. As was said of one who died many years ago, she 
was ‘‘ beautiful in reconciliation.” 

Passing away, with painful suddenness, in the midst of 
life’s activities, after a brief illness, she has left behind a 
precious memory. At her funeral on Friday last, where 
the service was conducted by Rev. John B. W. Day, the 
thronged house and sympathetic faces indicated the sad 
loss which her death has brought to many sorrowing 
friends. She and her husband had been among the most 
active in the settlement of Mr. Day, and hers was the first 
funeral which he was called upon to conduct in the soci- 
ety. Tenderly, sweetly, most appropriately, he performed 
the sad duty, drawing from the gracious life of the de- 
parted an augury of the greater life beyond, in the noble 
possibilities of womanhood, wifehood, maternity, and 
philanthropy. 

Mrs. Brow leaves one daughter, Edith, wife of Robert 
C. Davis, Esq., a son of ex-Congressman Robert T. 
Davis. 

“ Nothing is here for tears, nothing to wail 
Or knock the breast, no weakness, no contempt, 
Dispraise of blame,—nothing but well and fair 
And what may quiet us in a death so noble.” 
M.R. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


Incorporated. 
FY NERAL UNDERTAKERS 


and EMBALMERS, 
2326 and 2328 Washington St., 
Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal. 
All modern improvements under one roof, in- 
cluding offices, salesrooms, morgue, dressing- 
rooms, and chapel. Tel. Roxbury 72 or 73. 


A N elderly woman would like a position as companion 
to an elderly lady, in a small, quiet family. Address 
Miss P., Chréstian Register, 272 Congress Street, Boston. 


ep an ALE accomplished young woman 
from Vienna, excellent musician, speaking five lan- 
guages, with highest professional and social references 
from most prominent Boston and Washington people, 
wishes summer engagement as companion, teacher, or 
travelling companion inthe States or abroad. Experienced 
traveller. Address F. F., Christian Register, 272 Con- 
grees Street, Boston. 


WY ANTED, by the first of June, a young lady who 

would be willing to go to Canada for the summer, 
and board in a quiet house, and who, for her expenses, 
would act as companion to an elderly lady a part of each 
day. Must be able to walk, to sew, and to read aloud. 
Apply, stating qualifications, to P.O. Box 83, Essex Street 
Station, Boston, Mass, 


HY SUFFER ina northern climate when able to 

Y change and be healthy and happy in “Old Va.’’? 

Write for facts to one who changed. . S. Read, High- 
land Springs, Va. (A Richmond suburb.) 


The Cambridge School of Nursing 
Term Begins Oct. 1, 1906 


Incorporated by leading educators for the broader educa- 
cation and training of nurses. One year preparatory, 
three years’ training in all departments of nursing. Two 
months’ vacation yearly. For particulars, apply to the 
Principal, Miss J. AUGUSTA BRIGGS, 1000 Massa- 
chusetts Ave., Cambridge. 
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Rowe, Mass.—The First Congregational 
Church, Rey. Margaret B. Barnard: ‘The 
society is rejoicing in the gift of $3,000 
given by Frederic Smith of Boston for a 
church in memory of his grandfather, Rev. 
Preserved Smith. This church will fulfil a 
cherished desire of the pastor and people, 
and at the same time will commemorate the 
life and work of Rev. Preserved Smith, who 
was for thirty-six years a pastor in Rowe. 
At the annual parish meeting, April 19, it 
was voted that this society accept the 
gift, and extend to Mr. Smith their thanks 
and the assurance of their desire to erect a 
building adequate to the needs of the society, 
as a memorial to Rev. Preserved Smith. 


SaLt LAKE Crry, UTAH.—First Unitarian 
Society, Rev. Frank F. Eddy: The pastor of 
this church has recently begun to send out 
a weekly parish letter, by which he aims 
to wake up some of the indifferent Unitarians 
and to help others who think they are out- 
side the pale of all churches to discover there 
is a faith ‘of freedom wherein they may find 
comradeship and new motives. This weekly 
letter will be reproduced on the neostyle. 
The first issue has been cordially received. 


SOMERVILLE, Mass.—Second Unitarian 
Society, Rev. A. H. Spence, Jr.: This so- 
ciety is now interested in the building of a 
new church, the need of which has for a long 
time been felt. Already a site has been pur- 
chased and nearly one-half of the purchase 
price raised and paid. While the building of 
the structure must necessarily be deferred to 
the future, the society earnestly and con- 
fidently expects that before a great while the 
erection of the structure will at least be begun. 
It is customary each year for the different 
organizations connected with the society to 
pledge a certain amount of money for the 
support of the society. Both the Women’s 
Alliance and the Tuesday Society raised and 
contributed quite a sum over the amount 
pledged,—facts which speak for themselves. 
The men’s club is flourishing, and the Sun- 
day-school, in which the society takes much 
pride, is growing. For years the society has 
been receiving aid from the American Uni- 
tarian Association. The amount contributed 
has year by year been gradually reduced, 
and it was with great joy and satisfaction 
that the society at its annual meeting just 
held on April 2 unanimously passed the reso- 
lution that for the coming year all aid from 
the American Unitarian Association should 
be discontinued. From now on, although the 
resources of our people will be taxed to the 
utmost on account of the new church, the 
society hopes to be self-supporting and in- 
dependent. 


Toronto, CaNn.—First Unitarian church, 
Rey. J. T. Sunderland: The church here 
has been having much success with evening 
services. Five years ago, after much hesi- 
tation and against many discouragements, 
Mr. Sunderland decided to try the experiment 
of holding special services in the evening for 
three months, besides the regular service 
in the morning. As the weeks went on, the 
audience and the interest grew, with the re- 
sult that the three months were extended to 
four. The second winter the interest was 
greater still, and the time was lengthened to 
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four and a half months. ‘The congregations 
were so large that the church officers were 
notified by the chief of police that so many 
persons must not be allowed within the 
church. The fifth season of these evening 
services has just closed, after having been 
continued to five and a half months, with 
large congregations sometimes overflowing 
the capacity of the auditorium, and keeping 
their interest unabated to the last.’ The 
subjects treated by the preacher have never 
been in the slightest degree sensational, but 
have been such as necessarily must occupy an 
important place in the thinking of earnest 
men. ‘The past winter Mr. Sunderland has 
given a series of sermons on ‘‘Sociological 
Aspects of Religion” and another on “Re- 
ligious Doctrines.” 
ered an extended series on ‘The Bible in the 
Light of Modern Knowledge,’ and the 
winter before a course upon ‘‘The Religious 
Implications of Evolution.” Most of these 
sermons and lectures have been more or 
less fully reported in the daily papers, and 
several entire series (including that of eleven 
lectures on the Bible) have been printed in 
full in one of the leading papers of the city, 
which has a circulation extending to all parts 
of Canada. There is talk in some quarters 
about the difficulty of keeping men in our 
churches. There is no such difficulty here. 
The attention of the writer was recently 
called to the preponderance of men in Mr. 
Sunderland’s congregations, especially in the 
evening, the number of men sometimes being 
two-thirds or three-fourths of the whole. 
The past year has been one of much pros- 
perity to the Toronto Church in every way. 
‘The Sunday-school has added to its number. 
The Women’s Alliance and the Unity Club 
(our Young People’s Religious Union) are 
the largest in their history. The Browning 
Club has reached a membership of 107. 
The Post-office Mission is very active, send- 
ing liberal literature to every province of 
Canada, from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 
From the literature tables at the church doors 
about 9,500 of Mr. Sunderland’s pamphlet 
sermons have been distributed, besides 
some 4,000 tracts of the American Unitarian 
Association and the British Unitarian As- 
sociation. With all the rest, the church has 
recently been presented with a fine organ by 
Mr. H. W. Brick, formerly of Philadelphia, now 
at the head of large businessinterests in Can- 
ada, who joined us four years ago and has 
been of great service to our cause in many 
ways. Our Unitarian (Men’s) Club, of which 
Mr. Brick is president, has just held its last 
meeting for the season, about eighty sitting 
down to supper. Mr. Adelbert Moot of 
Buffalo, president of the Middle States and 
Canada Conference, was the chief speaker 
of the evening, giving an admirable address 
on “The Value of Liberal Churches.” Per- 
haps the clearest evidence of the prosperity of 
the church during the year is seen in the fact 
that eighty-seven new members have joined 
our fellowship since one year ago, many of them 
heads of familiesand considerably more than 
half of them men. Itis worthy of notice that 
nearly half of these additions have been the 
result of the evening services. Does not this 
experiment in Toronto with evening services, 
after having had only morning services for 
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twelve or fifteen years, suggest the question 
whether, in many of our churches evening 
services are not absolutely indispensable 
if we are to achieve any large success in 
reaching the outside public with our gospel? 


Personal. 


» Rev. W. S. Key writes that his address is 
changed from Burgaw to Matha, Pender 
County, North Carolina. The new parsonage 
at Shelter Neck is henceforth to be known as 
Dix House. Furniture is needed for it; but, 
as railroad and steamship rates are almost pro- 
hibitive and the difficulty and danger of 
trans-shipping at different points on the route 
is great, he would suggest to friends who are 
anxious to help him“that such help is more 
available when sent in the form of money. 
Mr. Key cannot accept all the invitations that 
he receives to extend his missionary work and 
preach the liberalfaith. By his pedometer he 
has travelled on foot 739 miles from the rst 
of December to the 1st of April, and carried 
from twenty to thirty-five pounds of baggage 
with.him. ‘hese journeys have included 
drenchings and frequent wading in the water 
of the branches and over the muddiest roads 
on earth. Mr. Key has opened up a new 
preaching station on Middle Sound, where he 
is holding a series of monthly services for the 
farmer and fisher folk, who crowd every meet- 
ing he holds, even when there are three a day, 
which is often the case. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT of contributions received 
by the Unitarian Sunday School Society from 
April 1 to May 8, 1906, inclusive:— 


Apr. 3. Yonkers, N.Y., Sunday-school.........++++ $5.00 
3. Bangor, Me., Sunday-school...... +1. sees 10.00 
a Bridgewater, East, Mass., First Pariah 

Sunday-school.. 5.00 
4. Boston (Barnard Memorial), “Mass. . 10.00 
4. Northboro, Mass , Unitarian Parish. 14.00 
5, Hinsdale, Ill., Unity Sunday- athoe 5.00 
5. Castine, Me., Sunday-school., 5.00 
+ Hopedale. Mass., Sunday-school.. 10.00 
5. Detroit, Mich., Sunday-school...... : 
5. Spokane, Wash., Sane sy Sepa, i 
5. Clinton, Mass., Sunday-school.. 5.00 
5. Milton, Mass., First par, “additional 
(total, $52.75.).. 20.00 
7. Stow. Mass., Sunday-school.. 5.00 
7. St. Louis, Mo., Church of the Messiah Sun- 
day-scl hool p(ajatQhaleie mn MA co wiaveloliara’s' piste Wetter 5.00 
7. Springfield, Mass., Unity Sunday-school... 35.00 
7. Sudbury, Mass., Sunday-school......sssee++ 3.00 
7. Boston (Brighton), Mass., Sunday-school.. 5.00 
7. Worcester, NG Unity Sunday- are 15.00 
g. Plainfield , Sunday- school.. 5.00 
9. even Ne First Parish.. 25.00 
9, Des Moines Tas Sunday- school.. 2.00 
9g. Brockton, Mass. . Unity Sunday. “school.. 10.00 
g. Monroe Bridge, Mass., Sunday-school.. 2.00 
g. Lawrence, Mass., Sunday-school..... advice a 
9. Groton, Mass., First Church... 0+. ..0 +++. 5.00 
g. Boston (Neponset), Mass., Unity Sunday- 
SCHGOL.ds Svcpadee se Meer itcobeae aaah Raat aee = 
9. Boston, East, Mass., Sunday-school.. 
9. Boston, South, Mass., Hawes Unitarian 
Sunday-school.. nee 25 00 
ro. Montclair, N. ., Unity ‘Sunday- school creas 10.00 
10. Rs dichags N.H., Sunday-school.. <x Tue 
10. Dover, N HL. Sunday-school. 2.50 
io. Berlin, Mass., Sunday-school 6.00 
x0. Milford, N.H., School-school 2.00 
x1. Richmond, Va., Unitarian Church <. 7 hige 
12, Streator, Ill., Good Will Sunday-school.... 10.00 
x2. Sandwich, Mass., Sunday-school...«.+++ s+++ 3.00 
13. Chicago, Tes pba Unitarian Sunday- 
school.. ses eeeaeeccesecesessees IO.CO 
13. Plymouth, “Mass., First Parish Sund 
school.. 10.00 


13. Woburn, “Mass., First Umitarian’ Pari 
‘ Florence, Mass , punday-seheet 
. Gardner, Mass., "Sunday-school.. 
17. New Bedford, Mass., Society..... sss. s+ 
17. Barneveld, N.Y., Sunday- school., peer ae 
17. Beverly, Mass. ., Sunday-school. - 
17. Ashby, Mass., Church and Sunday- ‘school.. 9.60 
18. pba Mass., South Unitarian Sunday- 

schoo 


re eee 4.00 
18. Norwell, Mass., , Sunday-school.. ahi en dlp peal eae 
18. Orange, N 1 Sunday-school... 10.00 
20. Marietta, Ohio, Sunda’ “SCHOOL... +++ cence sere 5.00 
20, Winchendon, Mass., nity Sunday school, 


. Lawrence, Kan., Sunday-school... 

* Redlands, Cal., Unity Sunday-schoo 
Eastondale, Mass. -, Sunday-school.. . 

1. Los Apeelen, Cal., Church of the Unity. ‘anh 
Mrs. F.D . Bitch; Newburgh, N.Y.......+ 
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Apr. 23, Dighton, ae = peel ee ES SBCIDS EG 
23. Marlboro, Mass., Sunday-school... 
: Natick, Mass., Unity Sunday-school.. Mapes 
: Boston’ (Roslindale), Mass., Sunday-school, 
. Brookfield, Mass., Sunday-school.-. 
. Danvers, Mass., Sunday-school......+.. oo 
Lexington, Mass. ., Sunday-school... owe 
New London Conn., Sunday-school.. . 
Eastport Me., Sunday-school...-...+. sss. ++ 
24. Andover, N. Hr, Sunday-school... 
24, Walpole, at Peer ertionly : 
25. Farmington, M , Sunday-school. foresee. 
. Boston, Mass., Sieoad Church...... 
, Chattanooga, Tenn., Sunday-school.. 
‘ Houlton, Me., Sunday-school..,.... -- Sine 
. Fall River, Mass., Sunday-school..........+ 
‘ Saetby alle; Ane First Wess gl eenday- 
school.,,.. 
. Perry, Ia., “Unity Sunday-school. 
Rochester, N.H., Unity Sunday- school... 
. Medford, Mass., “Sunday-sch hool 
. Chicago ‘IL, First Unitarian Society.....-+ 
Boston i Ufamaica Plain), Mass., First Con- 
gregational Society.. FP OO ecOSCeE 
. Pittsburgh, Pa., Sunday- SCHOOl apasemcaaaen 
: Santa Ana, Cal’, Unity Sunday-school...... 
. Yarmouth, Me., Sunday-school.........++++ 
: Hubbardston, Mass., Sunday- school.. 
. Boston. (West Roxbury), Mass., First 
PAINE sees ich oshbisis wisuaslaesnees wiaiele wala 
Vineland N. J., Sunday- school. arose 
Rockland, Mass., Sunday-school---......+- 
. Shirley, Mass., Sunday- school,......+ 
. Bolton, Mass., Sunday-school.........+.+ 
f seer hea (Brooklyn), oe Sunday- 
re cgaccts tens sons 
. Boston (Roxbury), Mass. 3 "First ‘Religious 
Societ: 
. Mendon, Mass., Sunday-school. - 
’ Dover, Mass. is Sunday-school.,. 
. Sherborn, Mass., Sunday- school,..-++.. Rare 
Northampton, Mass., Sunday-school....... 
‘ daopuingtery Mass., First Congregational 


sere eeee 


see eeee 


aoe eens eee eanee nee se teeeee 


Wares 265 SIRE Be ee 


r Middleboro, Mass., “Sunday-school.. 
Newton Centre, Mass., Sunday-school... 
Ayer, Mass., Sunday-school.. SAREE 
Washington, D.C., All Souls’ "Sunday- 
SChOO].....-..0006 soedeeee 
. Bridgewater, East, Mass.., "First Parish..... 
. Canton, Mass.. Sunday-school.. 
. Littleton, Mass., Sunday-school.... Se sate 4 
Lancaster, Mass. ., Sunday-school...... veeee 
x Somerville, Mass., First Unitarian Sunday- 


OOlintede.s 
Ze Philadelphia, Pa. , Spring ‘Garden Sunday- 
schvoliy, »\s.< RAG 
1. Hackensack, N. ie  Sunday- school.. 5 
1. Atlanta, Ga., Sun day-school... SR 
1. Lincoln, Neb., All Souls’ Sunday-school... 
1. Boston (Roxbury), Mass., All Souls’ Sun- 
day-school. SA 
e Philadelphia, she First Unitarian ‘Sunday- 
school.......+. 
Salem, Mass., Second Church’ ‘Sunday- 
BCHODlipeeitess re 
2. Peabody, Mass., First Unitarian Church.. 
2. North Andover, Mass., Sunday-school..... 
2. Lancaster, Pa., Church of Our Father Sun- 
Mere BOG ter cache om acete ve 6 
4. Athol, Mass., Second Unitarian ‘Sunday- 
school-rersicresceeeis niaiee 
4. Wichita, Kan., Sunday- BEHOOL Meee see sc 
St. Cloud, Minn., Unity Sunday-school... 
Lact tae "Mass., ‘Christian Union Sunday- 
school. ..-2 05+ sas 
Fort Pores Col., Unity Sunday-school... 
Saco, Me., Sunday-school......++ss0e +0 
7. Belmont, Mass., Congregational Society... 
8. Worcester, Mass., Second Parish.,.......++ 
. Montpelier, Vt., ‘Church bf Messiah Sun- 


day-school........ 
. Kansas. City, Mo., “Ar “Souls” *Sunday- 
ECROOL tocneecs seowns sense 6 
. Medfield, Mass., First | ‘Parish “Sunday- 
BEGIN En ckiaehk bea ccuaress Wiese ceee sens 
Cohasset, Mass., Sunday-school. Aa8a Ssoen ia 


First So i ea 
(total, $25) 


podey, additiona 
: Pepperell, k Mass. 4 » Sunday-school... ee 
Westford, Mass., Sunday-school... 


8 
8 
8 
8. 
8. Leominster, Mass.. 
8 
s 
8. Davenport, Ia., Sunday-school.... 


Ricwaxp c. Htkiraceys, Treasurer. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS of the Children’s 
sion from Jan. 1 to May 1, 1906:— 


paren On ete First Respemationst Society, Wil- 
Synday-schoal, “Unitarian ‘Society, ‘Brattleboro, 
sehr First” ‘Congregational _ ‘Society, 
blin H. ROO eee eee eee eee see eeee 
nity Church Sunday-school Brockton... Ano 
PE Ee ster) Hope Chapel........- 
Sunday-school, Channing Church, Newton.. 
Segaatar school, Second Unitarian Society, Brook- 


sree 


Saaieeebool: First Parish, Dorchester........-- 
Saeer-erheol, Hawes Place Chapel, South Bow 
aoe ‘South Church Society naked 
Ladies’ Sewing Circle, Medfield... 
The Hyperion Club of First Uni 
BEEN Ee okrics cas enk oairaeu> none os 
The Benevolent Committee, Fairhaven. 
Priscilla Alden Club, Peterboro, N.H 
Helen A. Fowle......+- +++ 
Mrs. retin Baldwi 


Mis- 
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Miss R. W. Cobb (N. Plymouth),.... Fico nico $3.00 
Miss Jennie Gowing, Dublin, N.H.. Rigees 50.00 
Miss Mary Whitehead.. . 10 00 
Unitarian Sunday- school, Kingston... fire's afate cn ees ee 5 2.00 
Mrs. Schofield’s Class in ‘Channing Church, New- 

ton, to make Alice Irene Parsons, Ruth Grace 

Beedle, and Ruth Shirley life members.....+++++ 60.00 
Mite-box at the Home.... Eo cleo arcteatt caante . 6.07 


EASTER OFFERINGS FROM SUNDAY-SCHOOLS AND 
Societizs. 


Vineyard Haven, $4.24; Dublin, N.H., $4.50; Belfast, 
Me., $2; Uxbridge, $10; North Andover, $5; Lawrence, 
$s; Taunton, $25; First ‘Parish Dover, $1.38; Tyngsboro, 
$3.25; Howard d Sunday- school, Boston, $26; Neponset, 
$7.73; Church of the Disciples, $s. 27; First Parish, Glou- 
cester, $10; Lancaster, $65.60; Barnstable, $3.25; Chan- 
ning Church, Dorchester, $301; Charlestown, N H., ip 
All Souls’ Church, Roxbury, $22.08; Reading, $7; New- 
ton Centre, $8; Marblehead, $2.15; Petersham, $7.03; 
Berlin, $4.50; Sterling, eo .45; South Congregational 
Church, Worcester, $3.17; Winchendon, $26. 15; Waverley, 
$5.25 ; First Parish, Cambridge, $17.70; North Society, 
Salem, $31.10; Exeter, N.H. $33 First Religious Society, 
Roxbury, 12.503 Stoneham, $5; Sudbury, $1.10; Chan- 
ning Church, Newton, $10.87; New North Society, Hing- 
ham, $4.84; Greenfield, $5; Church of the Messiah, 
Montpelier, Vt., $11.48; DL oay Gieage: of same, $8.10; 
Grafton, $s: Billerica, $s. 15; Milton, $10.50; Arlington, 
$13.10; East Lexington, fs. 403 Manchester, N. i. $10; 
Pepperell, $4.66; Wellesley Hills, $10; Dighton, ‘$3. ris 
Revere, $2. 855 Watertown, $10.63; ‘Waterville, Me., #3. 753 
Sandwich, $1; Haverhill, $4.52; Augusta, Me., $6; Fair- 
haven, $io ; Bolton, $2. 11; Mendon, $s; Lynn, $o.51; 
Brookfield, $2; First Church, Chicopee, $6; Sturbridge, 
$6.86 ; Natick, $1.12; Borg, 2: Winchester, $10.15; Bel- 
Fee | $14.50; ig son Me., $10; Weston, $20; Dover, 

$2; Hyde Park $6.72; Kennebunk, Me., $10; 
Dreskien, Conn., $5; Holyoke. $5; Rowe, de. 03; Ware, 
fo. .20; South Natick, $3.58; West Roxbury, $25; First 
arish, Wal chaps, $ur. Bar Farmington, Me., $2.50; Saco, 
Me., $55 Carlisle, $3; Sunday-school and Congregation, 
Templeton, $5.28; Winthrop, $3.02; Brattleboro, Vt., 
$11.13 5 Hartford, Conn., $32.76; Roslindale, $12.68; An. 


dover, N.H., Bas First Parish, Brighton, $17.35; Houl- 
ton, Me., $3; Milford, $3.50; Florence, $4.25; Green- 
es 45 pres $3. 65; Quincy, $16.87; Springfield, 


$ro.1s 5 Rockland. $8. 30; Peabody, $3.80; Jamaica Plain, 
fo.25; Second Paria: Worcester, $13.06; Walpole, $5.30; 
First Parish, Concord, $12; Christ Church, Dorchester, 
$5.49; Melrose, $8.91 ; First Parish Dedham, $42; Second 
Church, Athol, $4.25; Wilton, N.H $2.18; Coh asset, 
$23.34; First Church, Woburn, . Littleton, $3; New- 
port, R.1., $10; Francestown, ry, $3.25 3 Randolph, 
$7.30; Peterbero, N.H., $3.21; Shirley, $5.10; Brewster, 
i. 13; First Parish, Fitchburg, $10; Danvers, $2; Castine, 

Me., $7; Lowell, ‘$15; Norton, $3.43; West Somerville, 
$2.57; Gardner, $5.28: Leominster, $17.10; First Parish, 
Lexington, $25; Sunday-school of same, $15.07; Miss 


Helen A. Fowle, Bos $04 Marion Grant, Dodge Centre, 
fan $o.25; N. ALR » fo. 10; total of Paster offerings, 
1,097.71. 


H. Pickerine, Treasurer, 
156 Oliver Street. 


San Francisco Relief Fund. 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. 


Previously acknowledged..,.... + $37,745.38 
First bolas Society, Roxbury. Stic) B8e 50 
Mrs. E. J. Jenkins. Vernon, N.Y aon 5.00 
Miss Alice Jenkins, Vernon, N. Won 5.00 
Fourth Unitarian Church, Brooklyn, N. Vee F 10.64 
Unity Church, St. Paul, Minn., additional 5.00 
E. , Pasadena, Cal..sesec cess vane 5.00 
First ‘Parish, West Roxbury, additional.. 2.00 
Morse School-house, East Montpelier, Vv 8.00 
Church of the Messiah Vt., addi- 

tionall.o:=-cisancrice ine 5.00 
First Religious Soci 58.50 
Women’s Alliance, Concord, N.H 10.00 
S.E. L., Bostom..-.2.05.cceeees 2.00 
‘All Souls’ Church, Washington, D, (66 700.00 
First Parish Gloucester, Mass. : Stevens So- 

ciety, $10; Nahlat, $s5.......... 15.00 
Second Unitarian Society, Brook yn, 134.20 
Mrs. H. P. Sturgis, Salem, Mass 5.00 
Mrs. M. B. Cooper, Coushohocken, Pa 5.00 
Third Congregational Society, 

Mass., additional....... 53.58 
E. L. C., Boston.....+0s00s 5.00 
First Congregational Unitar 

H., additional...... eran iaia'es seep nins 6.50 
Parkside Unitarian Church, Buffalo, N 30.00 
Church of the Messiah, New York, N.Y 

: 53.40 

19.00 

e 574-39 

First Unitarian Society, C 14.00 

Newton Ladies’ Home Circle, West Newt 50.co 
Sunday-school, Second Congregational Society, 

Lynn, WWaaae pest oat 23.52 
First Religious Society, Cai 22.50 
Second Parish, Saco, Me... 80.50 
Unitarian Society, Houlton, aie 33.93 
Sunday-school, First Unitarian 

son, Wis... : 7.60 
First Unitarian Church, Pittsburgh, nay ip ade 532.60 
Ugatarion Congregational Society, Syracuse, 

oesee aise etasie 124.21 
First Parish, Waltham, “additional 12.42 
All Souls’, New York’ N.Y., additional. 63.00 
fpariee H. Sholes, Boston, Mass...... aus 12.00 

M. S. Kendall, Lowell, Mass......- spin 5.00 
First Congregational Church, Ptovidanes, R 

additional.......+..... 238.38 
Vaeos Ayenue Unitarian ‘Church, "New York: 

Proceeds of volunteer concert, $325: Church 

collection, $165; Young Peop e’s Society, 

Fi $130.00 scncecee se wien a . 620.co 
L. L. H., Cambridge, Mass., ‘additional. . 5.00 


Norfolk Unitarian Church, Dorchester, pose 


TLONAM wisaae vier dae ce acces ieen rent enee $2.50 
Barnard Memorial, Boston, additional. 50 
Mrs. M. C. Smith, Wellesley Hills, Mass.. . 5.00 
Unitarian Society, New London, Conn., addi- 

On al tetas au.crainbaru aban be cbiecds acs tatiana 12.00 
Witriendubiddeford, Mes vse cat ocscadcescconeten 5.00 
Through National Young Aleit, i Relacue 

Union, additional.. 140.00 

$42,357.52 


Acknowledged to noon, Saturday, May 12, 1906. 
his subscription will now be closed. If Pehen gifts 
are received, they will, unless otherwise directed by the 
givers, be credited to the Restoration Fund of the First 
Church in San Francisco, for which further contributions 
are solicited. 
Samuet A. E tor. 


San Francisco First Church 
Restoration Fund. 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. 


Charles Merriam, Boston.. Suiits s satsleiu sy» o,sluiaisiai y P2COLOS 
rs. Scott Fitz, Boston.. 400.00 
Ladies’ Association, Uxbridge.. 82.00 
Mrs. J. M. Emmerton, Salem.... - 200.00 
Mr. and Mrs. Henry Pickering, Boston. 750.00 
A Unitarian, St. Cloud, Minn.. A 5.00 
“Algonac,”’ New York........ i 25.00 
‘ASM riendyCam bridges sss ara seakvetes persicae 15.00 
First Congregational Church, Bastporty Outs 53.00 
Samuel A. Eliot, Cambridge.. A 50.00 
Henry A. Belcher, Randolph 50.00 
S.-R. Wrightington, Boston.. Bp stusdclalees 5.00 
Mr. and Mrs. Henry S. Grew, Boston. Naewe essees 2,008.00. 
$3,835.00 


Acknowledged to noon, Monday, May 14, 1906. 
SamueE. A, Exior. 


A Camp School. 


Sidney Lanier, the second son of the poet, 
will open this summer Woodland Farm, a 
camp school planned somewhat after the 
Greenacre model, yet with a difference. It 
is an organized effort to promote simple 
living, aiming first to quicken ideals and to 
develop the strength to pursue these ideals. 
It appeals to persons of all ages, and the 
programme is arranged to provide study and 
suitable interests for both old and young. 
Especial advantages are offered to teachers. 
Among the lecturers and teachers promised 
for the coming summer are Miss Mary E. 
Burt, Prof. Hiram Corson, Edwin Mark- 
ham, Dr. Henry Van Dyke, Rev. Charles Duf- 
field, Bishop Vincent, Dr. William Hayes 
Ward, E. P. Powell, John Burroughs, and 
others. 


Dere and Chere 


Dr. Fridtjof Nansen, the arctic explorer, 
who has been appointed Norwegian ambas- 
sador to Great Britain, is a firm believer in 
woman’s rights. He and his wife are almost 
equally proficient in all that relates to ath- 
letics and the strenuous life. Apart from his 
fame as an explorer, Dr. Nansen is well known 
asa writer on scientific topics. 


Muslin is so called from having first been 
manufactured at Mosul, or Moussul, a town 
in Turkish Asia. It was afterward made 
in India and imported into England about 
1670. About, twenty years after it was 
manufactured in France and England, and 
now, as we are well aware, there are endless 
varieties of the original fabric, many of 
which rival in fineness the most beautiful 
kinds hailing from India.—Exchange. 


CAMP CHESTERFIELD 
at LAKE SPOFFORD, N.H. 


Athletics, Manual Training, Tutoring. Highly rec- 
ommended. Booklet for the asking. 
EDGAR BURR SMITH, Brattleboro, Vt. 
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Pleasantries. 


“My daughter,” said the father, ‘“‘has 
always been accustomed to all the luxuries of 
wealth.’ ‘‘Yees,’’ replied the count, bris- 
tlingup. ‘‘Zatees what Iam.” 


Mrs. de Fashion (to her new Chinese cook) : 
“John, why do the Chinese bind the feet of 
their women?” John: “So they not trotee 
’round kitchen, and botheree cook.’’—Lije. 


Then the Robber ran.—Footpad: ‘“‘Money 
or your life!” Book Agent: “Sorry I 
haven’t a copy of my life, sir; but let me 
show you the Life of George Washington, in 
full morocco.’”’—Chicago News. 


The Fiancée: “When a man accuses a 
woman of saying things that you know very 
well I never even thought, if he really was a 
man and had any respect for me, you’d beg 
my pardon.’—Woman’s Home Companion. 


A little boy, with an interest in the mean- 
ing of unfamiliar words, said to his mother, 
“What is the meaning of ‘civil’?” ‘Kind 
and polite,” answered his mother. A puzzled 
look brooded for a second on the boy’s face. 
Then he said, ‘“‘ Was it a kind and polite war 
that was in this country once?’’—Pacific 
Untiarian. 


A Memphis (Mo.) man has discovered a 
new way to get rid of mosquitoes. He says 
to rub alum on your face and hands. When 
the mosquito takes a bite, it puckers his 
buzzer so it can’t sting. It sits down in a 
damp place, tries to dig the pucker loose, 
catches its death of cold, and dies of pneu- 
monia.—Minneapolis Journal. 


An Argyleshire elder was asked how the 
kirk got along. He said: ‘‘Aweel, we had 
four hundred members. Then we had a 
division, and there were only two hundred 
left; then a disruption, and only ten of us 
left. ‘Then we had a heresy trial; and noo 
there is only me and ma brither Duncan left, 
and I ha’ great doots 0’ Duncan’s orthodoxy.” 


Mike had just come over from Ireland with 
the idea that money could be picked up on 
the streets of America. Picking up a tin 
tobacco label, he entered the nearest bar. 
“Give us a beer,’ he said, throwing down 
his find. The barkeeper scowled and re- 
plied scornfully, ‘‘That’s only tin!” “Tin,” 
said Mike delightfully. “Sure, I t’ought it 
was foive. Give us two beers.” 


A very just complaint was brought before 
an eminent English bishop that a certain 
clergyman in the diocese was wearing an 
Oxford master’s hood, when, as a matter 
of fact, he had no such degree. ‘‘I call it, 
my lord,” said the complainant, ‘‘ wearing 
a lie on his back.” ‘‘We need not use quite 
so strong a word, Mr. Smith,” the bishop 
replied in his blandest manner. ‘‘Call it a 
false hood.” 


A country church offered such a very 
small salary that Mr. Spurgeon wrote to the 
trustees: ‘“The only individual I know who 
could exist on such a stipend is the angel 
Gabriel. He would need neither cash nor 
clothes, and he would come down from heaven 
every Sunday morning and go back at night. 
So I advise you to invite him,” The qualifi- 
cations specified by another church were so 
many that Mr. Spurgeon recommended the 
corresponding deacon to take a large sheet 
of brown paper and cut out a minister of the 
size and shape desired. 
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ARPETS 


The Christian Register 


BIGELOW 
KENNARD 
6CO 


«os We are now making 
under our own patents 
Four-Tuse 
Cuimine Haci Ciocks 


CHIMING WESTMINSTER 
ocr Clocks originating 
with us» having many 
improvements @u and 
under our guarantee 
and name: 

In Manrocany Cases 
of best workmanship. 


51 WASHINGTON:ST 


New England Mutual (% 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 


ASSETS, Jan. 1, 1906 ee .cee cee seveceeceeee $40,702,691. 
fPapinitiEes RSC NG. oract nic on een aeeee = Verges 
$4,102,420.60 


Liberal contracts to men of integrity and energy, with 
or without experience, to act as agents in Massachu- 
setts. Apply to Home Office Agency, Room 5, No. 87 
Milk Street. 

BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-President. 
D. F. APPEL, Se aie 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec’y. 


CHURCH 
s OK 


120 BOYLSTONST. 
STON — MASS. 


GEO. H. ELLIS CoO., 


. « » PRINTERS 


272 CONGRESS STREET, 


BOSTON. 


Educational 


e Dau 
The Misses Allen sa rere" 
. open © 
OCTOBER 1, 1906. Address beara a 


The MISSES ALLEN, West Newton, Mass. 


® . ’ School 
Miss Kimball’s roretis. 
University Section of Worcester, Mass. 21st 
year. cances Preparatory, General and Special courses. 
Scholarships for best college preparatory work. G 
nasium, field sports, etc. Illustrated booklet free. 


hters of the late | 


. | Catskill Mountains. 


(28) [May 17 1906 
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Properly and Thoroughly Repaired, 
Cleansed, Straightened, Packed 
Moth-proof by 
ARMENIAN RUC & CARPET 


RENOVATIRCG WORKS 
Oldest in New England. 


15 Temple Place. tet. 1211-2 oxford 
Educational. 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL fk. 
GREENFIBLD, MASS, 
Established in 1869. Reference, Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D. 


Miss CAROLINE R. CLARK, Principal. 


The 


MacDuffie School 
FOR GIRLS. 


Springfield Massachusetts 
One of the pleasantest and most homelike 
schools in New England.. Limited to thirty 
irls. Modern and complete in its equipment. 
The marked feature of the school is its individ- 
ual care of pupils physically and intellectually. 
The girls are given an outdoor life, a college 
preparation, or a general education. 

The climate is more equable than on the coast, 
and the absence of raw east winds makes it 
desirable for girls with a tendency to colds and 
throat troubles. 

The school Year Book, details of courses, etc., 
with photographs of the picturesque buildings 
and grounds will be sent on application. 
Address Box 1711. 


Principals: John MacDuffie, Ph.D, 
Mrs. John MacDuffie, A.B. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H. 


A Unitarian School for young people of both sexes of 
moderate means. T. P. FARR, Principal. 


The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA. 
Trains men and women for the Present Day 
Minietry. No Doctrinal Tests. For 
catalogue address the President, 
F. OC. SOUTHWORTH. 


ROCK RIDGE SCHOOL 
For Boys. Locationhighanddry. Laboratories. Sho: 
for mechanic arts. Strong teachers. High ideals. 
new gymnasium with swimming pool. Fits for college, 
scientific school, and business. Tllustrated amphlet sent 
free. Address Dr. D. E. WHITE, Rock Ridge 
Hall, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS . 


Elementary and advanced classes. 
teaching. Scholarships. 


F. B. KNAPP, 8.B., Duxbury, Mass. 


CAMP WAKE ROBIN 


Individual 


FOR 
BOYS 


For booklet and particulars address 
E. B. MILLER, Woodland, N.Y. 


AT MANU-. 
FACTURERS 
PRICES. 


JOHN H.PRAY & SONS CO. 


658 WASHINGTON ST. BOSTON. 
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